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THE ORIGIN OF THE CONCEPT OF 
THE DAY OF YAHWEH 


By G. von Rap, Heidelberg 


The concept of the Day of Yahweh has often been made the 
subject of thoroughgoing and sometimes far-reaching investi- 
gations. Thus it might appear presumptuous to take up the 
question again, and especially in so short an essay. Unfor- 
tunately it cannot be said that a generally satisfying solution has 
been achieved. Efforts to obtain a better understanding should 
| therefore not be discontinued, since the concept in question is of 
central significance for the entire message of the prophets. In the 
case of so controversial a subject even the most modest new 
viewpoint may be significant. It would appear that research has 
hitherto adopted too broad a basis for the foundation of its in- 
vestigation, and included too many ideas and concepts whose 
connexion with the concept of the Day of Yahweh still remains 
to be proved. There are only a limited number of passages in 
which the concept of the Day of Yahweh is found, and of these 
some have to be at once eliminated as they do not provide the 
| interpreter with any sure exegetical basis.2 Yet an investigation 
must not allow itself to be discouraged by the relative scarcity of 
material evidence; above all, in view of the fact that the problem 
is so little clarified, it should not be tempted to go beyond the 
material evidence which mentions the concept of “Day of 
Yahweh” expressis verbis. Certainly it might easily be assumed 


' Of more recent literature we mention here S. Mowinckel, “ Jahves dag”, 
Norsk teologish Tidskrift, ux (1958), 1-56; L. Cerny, The Day of Yahweh and 
Some Relevant Problems (1948). 

2 If we narrow the circle of passages on the basis of which an interpre- 
tation had to be established, it might consist of the following: Isa. ii. 12, 
Mili, 6, 9, xxii. 5, xxxiv. 8; Jer. xlvi. 10; Ezek. vii. 19, xiii. 5, xxx. 3; Joel i. 15, 


ii, 1, 11, iii. 4, iv. 14; Amos v. 18-20; Ob. 15; Zeph. i. 7, 8, 14-18; Zech. 
xiv, I. 
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that the prophets have spoken of the Day of Yahweh in other 
passages, where the term itself is not directly echoed in the text, 
But in view of the number of totally heterogeneous ideas which 
time and again are coupled with the concept, the only correct 
method is first to narrow the sphere of the investigation. 

Another consideration is methodologically important, how- 
ever, for such an investigation. The form hitherto adopted for 
the Begriffsuntersuchung takes the particular concept too much out 
of its own particular context. But Formgeschichte and Uberliefer- 
ungsgeschichte have taught us that such concepts—especially con- 
cepts of such importance—are never isolated, but are regularly in 
the centre of an entire circle of ideas and that a definite rhetorical 
significance is assigned to them, which, although certainly 
varying from case to case, is attached nevertheless to such a 
concept with great consistency. The interpreter may neglect this 
circle of ideas with all its conventional phraseology only where it 
is no longer recognizable in the texts themselves, or where it can 
be recognized only in an atrophied form. In our case it will be seen 
that that circle of ideas is hermeneutically founded on a some- 
what broad basis, that is, on a whole series of texts. Indeed, one 
might ask further whether such a concept with all its concomitant 
components is not also tied to a particular Gattung. It would 
certainly be asking too much if we were to expect to find it 
exclusively in a single Gattung. Nevertheless, the question would 
be justified whether (side by side with all kinds of other uses) it 
did not characterize itself particularly in one Gattung. Should 
that be the case it would greatly help the understanding of the 
whole question. Thus, scholarship must ask itself whether it does 
not visualize the concept under examination in an isolation and 
abstraction in which it never existed. In all probability this has 
made its task more difficult than it is in fact. 

Furthermore, all the more recent studies make Amos v. 18 
their starting-point, and consider it as the /ocus classicus. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether this is right, and after it has 
been shown clearly that Amos v. 18 is not sufficiently unequi- 
vocal to be used as a suitable starting-point for an examination, 
it is advisable to begin with texts which convey a more unequi- 
vocal, and at the same time a broader, conception of the Day of 
Yahweh. Thus, we seek in this essay texts in which the concept 
appears in the widest possible, and yet self-contained, context. 
We believe that the passages Isa. xiii, xxxiv, Ezek. vii and Joel i! 
provide a more secure foundation for out examination. From 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CONCEPT OF THE DAY OF YAHWEH 


here the short and aphoristic instances can be better explained. 
But, as we have already pointed out, we must not be satisfied to 
explain “references” and “instances”. It is not sufficient to 
interpret them from the particular context in which they are now 
found. We must rather attempt to understand them, if possible, 
from the closed context of literary units. 

The Babylon poem Isa. xiii, which is generally held to be an 
anonymous prophecy of the sixth century, is a self-contained 
poetic unity. It begins with a call to the warriors to assemble for 
the levy of Yahweh. Signal poles visible from afar are to be 
erected; Yahweh himself calls to the “sanctified ones”, his 
heroes, and they come in such numbers that there is a tumult of 
nations. Then Yahweh himself musters the host. 


Howl ye; for the Day of Yahweh is at hand; 
Like a mighty blow from the Almighty it comes. 
Therefore shall all hands be faint... . 

And every man’s heart shall melt... . 

They shall be amazed at one another... (vv. 6-8). 


Yahweh comes in person to do battle; the stars will darken 
(v. 10), the earth will tremble (v. 13) and the slaughter will be 
terrible (v. 14 ff.). The end of the poem refers to the totally 
desolate world. The circle of ideas of this prophecy is closed; it 
speaks of a war which begins with the selection of the warriors 
and ends with the description of the depopulated and desolated 
land of the enemy. This war is conceived on a vast scale. Not 
individual warriors but entire nations throng the levy; but every- 
thing is so described that one has the impression of following 
an actual war step by step. According to the imagination of the 
prophet we are dealing explicitly with a sacral war. They are 
sanctified warriors (OWIp%), that is, such as prior to their parti- 
cipation subjected themselves to certain rites and a certain 
asceticism.! Significant also is the following feature; while the 
host is being mustered by Yahweh, that is, before it has yet 
joined battle, the enemy lose heart, their courage fails them. It 
is just this discouragement which is one of the most important 
elements of the sacral conduct of war.2 Thus, by the Day of 
Yahweh the prophecy understands the day of battle and of the 
complete victory of Yahweh. This day is characterized by 


™ Cf. I Sam. xxi. 5. 
2 Exod. xv. 14-16, xxiii. 27 f.; Jos. ii. 9, 24, v. 1, Vii. 5, xxiv. 12. 
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terrifying events in the sky and on earth, by darkenings and 
earthquakes. Here, too, traditional motifs are echoed, for already 
on the occasion of the ancient wars of Yahweh such changes in 
Nature have been reported.! 

Very similar to Isa. xiii is the construction of the equally non- 
Isaianic poem against Edom, Isa. xxxiv, and for this reason it 
has to be mentioned here, although it does not contain the 
expression Day of Yahweh, but speaks instead of “the Day of 
Yahweh’s vengeance” (v. 8). It begins with the announcement 
of Yahweh’s great fury against Edom, passes on to a description 
of the annihilation of Edom by the sword of Yahweh, and, like 
Isa. xiii, ends with the picture of the completely desolated 
country which now is populated only by animals. Here, too, the 
thought of Yahweh’s fight is in the foreground. Significant is 
the phrase that Yahweh has devoted his enemies to the ban 
(o-Ing, v. 2). Here, too, in connexion with the fight, terrible 
changes occur in the sky: 


The heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll and all their host shall 
fall down (». 4). 


Of the comparison between this fight and a sacrificial festival 
(v. 6) mention will be made below. 

Again, the prophecy of Ezekiel against Egypt, Ezek. xxx. 1-19, 
is a comprehensive but self-contained poem. It begins with a 
lamentation over the Day of Yahweh: “Near is a day for Yahweh 
(mm? o).” It is a cloudy day; the sword shall come upon 
Egypt, Egypt and its allies shall fall and thereafter the land with 
its cities shall lie waste. Although somewhat abbreviated, 
Ezek. xxx. 1-19 is nevertheless clearly parallel to Isa. xiii and 
Isa. xxxiv, so that one is inclined to ask whether or not all three 
ate dependent on a prescribed prophetic pattern. 

The same is true of the great poem of Ezek. vii. It is of no 
consequence that here, too, the expression “Day of Yahweh” 
does not occur, in view of the exclamations “near is the day” 
(v. 7), “behold the day” (v. 10), and “the day draweth neat” 
(v. 12). That the prophecy deals with the Day of Yahweh is clear 
in almost every sentence.2 Here, too, we ate interested only in 
the important basic ideas: the end draws near, that is to say, for 
the whole earth, especially, of course, for Israel. The exclamation 


1 Jos. xxiv. 7; I Sam. vii. 10, xiv. 15. , 
2 G. A. Cooke, Exekiel (I.C.C.), p. 78; W. Zimmerli, Exechiel (Biblischet 
Kommentar), pp. 167 ff. 
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which opens these poems in a stereotyped manner (cf, Isa. xiii. 2, 
Ezek. xxx. 2) is couched in unusually elaborate terms.! Only in 
vy. 14 the prophecy takes up the description of the battle. The 
enemy should have taken up defensive positions, “but none goes 
to the battle” (v. 14). Sword and famine shall rage: “all hands 
shall be feeble” (v. 17); the possessions of the city shall fall into 
the hands of strangers and the city shall be desecrated. These 
sentences describe the same end as was signified in the other 
poems by the word for depopulation. 

In Joel we find important references which confirm the picture 
gained so far. Little can, however, be said about Joel i. 15; the 
passage has over and again been taken to be a secondary inter- 
polation in the text.2 That Joel ii. 1-11 is concerned with an 
actual locust plague is now generally conceded. What is in- 
teresting here, however, is the prophet’s conception of this event 
and above all his means of representing the distress. It is evident 
from the way in which Joel pictures the distress that he is de- 
pendent on traditional, that is, more or less conventional, pro- 
phetic concepts ; that is, on concepts which he applies only secon- 
darily to the actual locust plague. He compares the locusts to 
the hosts approaching the battle of the Day of Yahweh, and in 
this comparison he has at his disposal the whole phraseology 
of the battle events of the Day of Yahweh. Once the concept 
of the Day of Yahweh had been mentioned, the stereotyped in- 
dividual images were bound to follow. 


Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm in my holy mountain: 
Let all inhabitants of the land tremble, for the Day of Yahweh cometh. 
For it is nigh at hand; a day of darkness and of gloominess, 

a day of clouds and of thick darkness (w. 1 f.). 


A host so strong that its like has never been witnessed 
approaches: “before them the peoples shall be in anguish: all 
faces shall glow with dread” (v. 6). “Before them the earth 
quakes, the heavens tremble. Sun and moon grow dark and the 


' Ezek. vii. 7 speaks of the mpinia of the Day of Yahweh. Even if the 
passage is an interpolation (so W. Zimmerli, ad Joc.), it is still characteristic 
enough, for mp1 belongs to the stereotyped phenomena of the ancient 
wars of Israel. “There was a deadly panic (nyo N73) throughout the city” 
I Sam. v. 9, 11; “every man’s sword was against his fellow, a very great 
confusion” (mmm) I Sam. xiv. 20; for further references cf. Deut. vii. 23, 
xxviii. 20. 


2 So, for instance, T. H. Robinson, Die zwélf Kleinen Propheten (H.A.T.), 
ad loc. 
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stars withdraw their shining” (vv. 10 f.). Even Yahweh’s voice 
resounds “before his army” (v. 11). “Great is the Day of 
Yahweh and terrible, who can endure it?” (v. 11). 

Starting from v. 12 the poem becomes a call to penitence and 
a summons to assemble for a fasting service, for Joel ii. 1-11 is 
only part of a large liturgical composition. It is all the more 
striking how little the actual cause, the locust plague and the 
summons to a fasting service, was able to influence the traditional 
presentation of the course of events once the cue “Day of 
Yahweh” had been used. Again we have the call to battle, the 
discouragement and the panic, which befall the nations, the 
earthquake and the darkening of the sky, and even the voice of 
Yahweh resounds as he precedes his army. But, we may ask, 
what is the connexion between Yahweh’s voice and an approach- 
ing swarm of locusts? But this motif was present in the tradi- 
tional concept of the warfare of Yahweh. Here, it is true, it 
is less in place, for in the immediate liturgical sequence it is 
Yahweh whose jealousy for his land is aroused and who pro- 
mises it blessing (vv. 18 f.). Another motif, which similarly does 
not fit into the context, but which again was anchored too 
strongly in the tradition to be omitted, is the trembling which 
befalls ‘“‘the peoples” before this host of Yahweh (v. 6), for in 
this case the host does not turn against the peoples but against 
Judah. 

Zephaniah’s prophecy of the Day of Yahweh certainly belongs 
to the most important material at our disposal concerning the 
concept of the Day of Yahweh. Yet in a formal respect the text 
is complicated. It exhibits a continuous stylistic change between 
an impersonal account of the events and inserted Divine speeches 
in the first person. It would, nevertheless, be wrong to divide 
the text into a number of small and minute units. It is still a unity. 
We have a description of the Day of Yahweh into which in 
certain cases are interwoven /ogia stylized in direct Divine speech. 
We have here to confine ourselves to the former element (i. 7, 
10-11, 13-18). Here, too, the presentation starts with a pto- 
clamation of the nearness of the Day of Yahweh. This day is 
described as a sacrificial festival which Yahweh arranges for his 
guests. We have already met this idea in Isa. xxxiv. 6. Obviously 
we ate here dealing with an idea which likewise belongs to the 
phraseology of the Day of Yahweh. Things are most clear in Jet. 
xlvi. 10: just as in the case of great sacrificial feasts the blood of 
the animals flows in streams, so will the war of Yahweh against 
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his enemies be bloody (cf. Ezek. xxxix. 17 ff., Zech. ix. 14 f.).! 
That here, too, we are dealing with war is shown by the sequel: 
in all parts of the city of Jerusalem noise and howling will be 
heard (wv. 10-11). This day is 


A day of distress, of darkness, and gloominess, 
a day of clouds and thick darkness, 
A day of the trumpet and alarm, 
Against the fenced cities and against the high towers (wv. 15 f.). 


The panic which will break out afterwards shows itself in that 
people will “‘ walk like blind men” (v. 17). They will not be able to 
save themselves, because in the fire of Yahweh’s jealousy the earth 
will be consumed. Thus ends the description which on the whole 
corresponds also to that of Isa. xiii, xxxiv, Ezek. vii and Joel ii. 

Finally, a further word on Jeremiah’s first oracle on Egypt 
(Jet. xlvi), because by virtue of its structure it belongs exactly 
to the series of the texts discussed above. It begins with the call 
to prepare for the battle. The enemies are already “dismayed”, 
“they turn away back” (v. 5) but “the swift cannot flee away, 
nor the mighty man escape” (v. 6). Discouragement has already 
taken hold of the enemies, “that day is for Yahweh Sebaoth a day 
of vengeance” (v. 10). The sword rages so terribly that all help 
is in vain; no medicine can heal Egypt any more. 

Two conclusions can now be formulated. First, the Day of 
Yahweh encompasses a pure event of war, the rise of Yahweh 
against his enemies, his battle and his victory. Also those 
examples which provide very few details, nevertheless, corro- 
borate this thesis. Thus, say, Ezek. xiii. 5, where Ezekiel re- 
proaches the false prophets, that they did not go into the breaches 
and “did not make up the hedge for the house of Israel to stand 
in the battle on the Day of Yahweh”. Also the threat of Malachi, 
that on the Day of Yahweh the land will be smitten with a ban 
(a3n) presupposes in some sense a warlike event (Mal. iii. 24). 
Again, the prophecy of Obadiah 15 ff. equates the Day of Yahweh 
with an event of war and Joel iii. 4, 14 ff. (the darkening of the sun, 
but salvation on Zion) can also be understood only in this sense. 
Thete is no support whatsoever in these texts for the supposition 
that the enthronement of Yahweh, too, belongs to the concept 
of the Day of Yahweh. 


_' If the word Mt in Zeph. i. 8; Isa. xxxiv. 6; Ezek. xxxix. 17 is not used 
literally but metaphorically, then it is impossible to use these passages as 
ptoof that the Day of Yahweh is a cult festival. 
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Secondly, the entire material for this imagery which surrounds 
the concept of the Day of Yahweh is of old-Israelitic origin. It 
derives from the tradition of the holy wars of Yahweh, in which 
Yahweh appeared personally, to annihilate his enemies. This does 
not, of course, dispute the possibility that one or the other in- 
dividual idea can also be proved to have existed with neigh- 
bouring peoples of the ancient Near East,! but one thing has to be 
insisted upon, namely that the prophets have adopted the whole 
concept of the Day of Yahweh from the tradition of their own 
people and not from foreign sources. In fact, all essential in- 
dividual elements which belong to this very ancient circle of ideas 
recur in the prophetic texts which have been discussed here, and 
this shows how the prophets also in this case refer back to a tra- 
dition which in all its details existed, coined even phraseologically. 
In these wars Israel experienced something like a theophany, a 
personal entry of Yahweh.2 Yahweh himself went to war after 
having mustered his army.3 Even before the battle itself had 
started, the enemies were seized by fright and confusion, by a 
panic, which prevented them from taking any further decision.‘ 
During the battle itself horrifying changes occurred in the natural 
sphere: clouds,’ thunder,® earthquake,” darkening of the stars. 
The end was the ban (on), the sacral taking over of the spoil of 
Yahweh.? These individual ideas constituted in all its essentials 
also the prophetic concept of the Day of Yahweh. The details 
which have been noted above do not require further repetition. 

This explains also Amos v. 18. The mention of the Day of 
Yahweh by Amos has something expressly casual and occasional. 
Evidently Amos did not intend to speak i extenso of the Day of 
Yahweh, but the catchword had been given to him by his con- 
temporaries. The procedure can be explained thus, namely that 
Amos selects one detail from the rich traditional complex of 
ideas of the Day of Yahweh; asking his contemporaries whether 
it has not occurred to them that the Day of Yahweh also brings 
with it darkness. Amos could have selected just as well another 
traditional element, say that of the earthquake and of the panic, 
as in fact he did in another passage, namely in Amos ii. 13-16. 
Naturally, the new feature is to be seen in that Amos warns his 


1 L, Cerny, op. cit. pp. 60 ff., 66 f. 2 Judges v. 4 f. 

3 Judges vii. 1 ff. _  # See above p. 99, n. 2. 

5 Judges v. 4. 6 I Sam. vii. 10. 

7 I Sam. xiv. 15. 8 Jos. xxiv. 7; Exod. xiv. 20 (WM, p¥)- 


9 Jos. vi. 18, 21, Vii. 12, Viii. 26, x. 28; I Sam. xv. 3, 21, etc. 
> > > > > 35 > 
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hearers of the Day of Yahweh, because it is to be expected that 
the war of this day will turn against Israel itself. The passage 
leads to the assumption that the prophet’s contemporaries ex- 
pected a rising of Yahweh against some of their enemies— 
Aramaeans or Assyrians, we do not know anything mote certain. 
The passage, however, is too isolated and not sufficiently un- 
equivocal to allow further conclusions.! It is in no way suitable 
to base on it the whole thesis of the preprophetic eschatology. 
But even the text of Isa. ii. 12 ff. does not amount to more than 
an allusion. No doubt Isaiah speaks of a theophany of Yahweh 
on his day, but from this event he selects only the thought of the 
sovereign superiority of Yahweh above everything that is great 
in the eyes of men.? Verses 18-21, which, it is true, show an 
uneven text, speak surely of a flight of men during which they 
abandon their idols and try to hide in clefts of the rocks. 

Thus we have to consider also the announcement of the pro- 
phets regarding the Day of Yahweh as a bold actualization of 
ancient Yahwistic ideas. Just as the announcement of a new 
Exodus, of a new Covenant, of a new David, of a new Zion, 
draws in all essentials from old traditions of election, so the 
prophets with their prophecy of the Day of Yahweh did not 
create a new idea. Originally the Day of Yahweh was con- 
nected for them with the idea of an act of salvation which Yahweh 
achieved from time to time for the protection of his people; but 
some prophets expressed the idea that in his day of battle Yahweh 
might also turn against Israel itself. This message, however, has 
to be considered as an interlude in the history of the concept, 
since the later prophets have returned to the concept that 
Yahweh’s Day of war will mean salvation for Israel. The last 


witness in this basically very ancient concept is Deutero- 
Zechariah (Zech. xiv. 1 ff.). 


' It cannot be inferred from Amos v. 18-20 that the Day of Yahweh was 
originally a festival and that at the time of Amos it still had some connexion 
with the cult. There is also no connexion between Amos v. 18-20 on the one 
hand, and v. 21-7 on the other, for the individual speech units in Amos are 
in thematic respects in no way attuned to each other (against Mowinckel, 
ln. cit. p. 7). It is certain only that the prophet’s contemporaries were on the 
look-out for a Day of Yahweh and that Amos prepared them for its being 
not light but dark. 

2 In the enumeration of “‘cedars of Lebanon, oaks of Bashan, mountains, 
hills, towers, walls” one might ask whether Isaiah does not follow an 
onomasticon, which has listed “‘ great objects”. On this problem cf. Suppk- 
ments to Vetus Testamentum, II (1955), 293-301. : 
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The problem of prophetic eschatology cannot here be formu- 
lated, let alone solved. We can only point out that the concept of 
the Day of Yahweh in accordance with what we have seen was 
by no means originally eschatological. It could have become 
such if the prophet considered the events of the Day of Yahweh 
as Yahweh going beyond the ancient scheme of salvation, or if 
the event of the Day of Yahweh, be it in a negative or positive 
sense, pointed beyond the hitherto existing relation between 
Israel and Yahweh. But in other contexts also, in relatively late 
texts, the Day of Yahweh could be spoken of quite uneschato- 
logically. Thus, it was possible retrospectively to describe an 
event in history as a Day of Yahweh, that is an event of war 
caused immediately by Yahweh. This is the case in Lam. i. 21, 
ii, 22, but also in Ezek. xiii. 5, which speak of the failure of the 
prophets on the Day of Yahweh, that is at the conquest of 
Jerusalem in 587 B.c. Also in Ezek. xxxiv. 12 the prophet speaks 
of a Day of Yahweh which happened in the past, and also this 
day, that is the day of the catastrophe of Jerusalem, he calls 
traditionally the “day of clouds and darkness”. Finally, we 
should refer to the connexion of the text of Isa. xxii. 1 ff. which, 
as has long been recognized, has to be interpreted in the light of 
the catastrophe of 701. Jerusalem capitulated after a short siege 
by the troops of Sennacherib. The people were relieved; Isaiah, 
on the other hand, was deeply disappointed about the course 
which events took. Verse 5, therefore, has to be understood ina 
preterite sense:! 


For it was a day of trouble, and of treading down and of perplexity 
by Yahweh Sebaoth. 


In this context it is now very important that the prophets 
themselves have compared the new historic action of Yahweh 
which they prophesied with his opening of his holy warts. 
Evidently this corresponding relationship which existed between 
the ancient deeds of Yahweh and the new, and which he had to 
prophesy, was important to Isaiah. “As on the day of Midian” 
Yahweh will break the yoke and the rod of the oppressor (Isa. ix. 
3, X. 26, Judges vii) and as on the mountain of Perazim Yahweh 
will rise up (Isa. xxviii. 21, II Sam. v. 17f.). In both cases Isaiah 
links up with sacral wars of the past, in order to awaken in his 


1 The preterite understanding of ». 5 is also required by the sequence of 
the text in which Isaiah enumerates the military precautions with the help 
of which the people of Jerusalem hoped to survive the siege (vv. 8-11). 
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listeners the relevant concepts for the future. Thus, the concept 
of the Day of Yahweh was applicable in many respects. Where 
and whenever great political complications were to be seen on 
the historical horizon, especially when hostile armies were 
approaching, a prophet could speak of the coming Day of 
Yahweh, be it in the sense that Yahweh in doing battle will 
turn against the enemy, or be it that he will turn against Israel 
itself. No doubt, the prophets saw the events of the Day of 
Yahweh in greater dimensions than tradition pictured the ancient 
wats of Yahweh. To the prophets the events extended to the 
universal, and even to the cosmic. Yet it is still very question- 
able whether here an infiltration of mythological images has to 
be taken into account. Another explanation seems to be more 
probable: the extension of the concept to the universal corre- 
sponded simply to the growing measure of political danger. The 
political tensions under which the Palestine of the sixth century 
existed were more serious and more universal than “in the days 
of Shamgar” (Judges v. 6). Israel had actually lived in the area of 
tension of world historical commotions. The mythical elements 
of the concept—clouds, darkening of the stars, etc.—are present 
from the beginning, and as far as we can see, have remained 
surprisingly unchanged in tradition up to late prophetic times. 
Thus, there is no evidence of signs of a specifically cultic, that is 
divine worship, origin of the individual elements, not to say of 
the whole circle of ideas. Certainly, Joel ii. 1 is cast in the form 
of the celebration of divine worship. But is this really more than 
a prophetic adaptation of a well known cultic form? Would the 
text not have an essentially different appearance if it were of a 
directly cultic origin? But the possibility that also in cultic con- 
nexions the Day of Yahweh was occasionally referred to can 
naturally not be disputed a Amine. 

Finally, a word on the age of the concept “the Day of Yah- 
weh”. In the older historical tradition it is—as is known— 
missing; it first appears in Amos. There we are dealing already 
with a precise and generally known matter. At any rate, we have 
to consider the possibility that the concept arose only in the later 
monarchical period. But there is yet another possibility which is 
equally plausible. If we survey once more the phraseology 
of the circle of ideas of the Day of Yahweh, among all the 
traditionally combined details which we found recurring with a 
cettain regularity in the texts, there is no element which appears 
80 firmly formulated and which echoes so often in these contexts 
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as the exclamation: “the Day of Yahweh is at hand!” It is found 
eight times in these texts, from which we can conclude with 
certainty that for the prophets it was already a firmly coined 
formula of tradition.! But of what tradition? Surely, of that of 
the holy wars of Yahweh in the ancient history of Israel. Could it 
not be possible that this formula is only accidentally missing from 
the ancient accounts or poetry, and that it was nevertheless the 
old stereotyped call with which the troops were summoned to 
take the field in the holy wats, or a cry with which they went into 
battle with Yahweh? If we could know what the “Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh” (Num. xxi. 14) contained, perhaps this riddle, 
too, would be solved.? 


1 Isa. xiii. 6; Ezek. xxx. 3; Joel i. 15, ii. 1, iv. 14; Ob. 15; Zeph. i. 7, 14, 
2 Translated from German by the editors. 
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ARISTEAS STUDIES II: ARISTEAS ON 
THE TRANSLATION OF THE TORAH 


By G. ZuntTz, Manchester 


I 


To be assessed correctly, Aristeas’ story of the translation of the 
Torah has to be interpreted carefully and in detail. At the same 
time, this story forms the framework of the whole book; in 
consequence, any interpretation is liable to miss the mark which 
fails to see it within the context of which, at least in size, it forms 
but one small section. We may therefore begin by surveying the 
structure of Aristeas’ novel, paying particular attention to the 
manner in which the author connected its constituent parts. 

After the preface, the narrative begins with the plan to have 
the Torah translated (9-11); the execution of the plan makes the 
end of the book (301 ff.). This frame is filled by the following 
main items: the liberation of the Jewish prisoners (12-27); the 
exchange of letters between Ptolemy and Eleazar (34-50); the 
description of the royal presents (51-82) and of Jerusalem and its 
vicinity (83-120); Eleazar’s apologia for the Jewish Law (128-71); 
the arrival of the translators (172-81) and, finally, the “Seven 
Banquets” (182-300). It is very clear that by far the greater part 
of the book has no factual connexion with the translation and 
that, really, the wish to stir interest in, and admiration for, the 
Jews is the common denominator of these heterogeneous parts. 
As a story, however, they could be interconnected only by 
Aristeas’ telling them, one by one, as successive events witnessed 
by himself; it is therefore appropriate that, in the very first words 
of the preface, his “embassy”, and not the translation of the 
Law, is described as the subject of the book. 

The author, however, lacked the capacity to make this plan 
work and to give a semblance of reality to an imagined story. 
This judgement will be substantiated by the following detailed 
interpretation; it is in accordance with observations made in 
considering the “Seven Banquets”! and may here be illustrated 
by some further points. 

After the translation has first been suggested by Demetrius, 
the king is stated (11) to have “commanded writing to the high- 


1 Cf. above, pp. 21 ff. (On p. 22, |. 10, for “with” read “from”; sbid., 
l. 25, read “investigation”; p. 32, n. 3, |. 2, for “god” read “God”.) 
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priest of the Jews in order that the aforesaid matter be carried 
out”. Nothing comes of this royal command but, rather, the 
same measure is suggested again in 32, ordered again 33 and, 
finally, executed in 35 as though it had not been mentioned 
before. The well-disposed reader is expected to infer—it is no- 
where stated—that the king’s original order was countermanded 
in view of Aristeas’ intercession on behalf of the Jewish slaves; 
the attentive critic will conclude that the scene 9-11 was dupli- 
cated by the author in order to fit in his tale of the liberation of 
these slaves.! The duplication is veiled by the nice invention of 
presenting it as an official memorandum presented by Demetrius 
following his first, informal suggestion and by the addition of 
some new traits (on which later), but his wish to give reality to 
it has tempted the writer into the incredible assertion that, in the 
brief intervening time, the able librarian has managed to secure 
almost all of the 300,000 volumes which he had described as still 
wanting at the preceding meeting.” 

There follows the exchange of letters between king and high- 
priest. Aristeas seeks to establish his ability to present these 
documents, as well as Demetrius’ memorandum, by that refer- 
ence to the “Schreibwut” of “the kings of yore” (28) which has 
long since been paramount in disproving his assumed identity. 
In the letters it is stated (40 and 43) that he has been sent to, and 
atrived in, Jerusalem; Eleazar moreover professes that he has 
dispatched the translators (46-50); the reader is not informed that 
all this is said in anticipation of what actually is going to be 
implied by the next hundred, or so, paragraphs (not until pata. 
172 do the translators actually leave Jerusalem). Implied, but 
not told. A writer of moderate imagination could have embodied 
what Aristeas desired to tell in a coherent report about his em- 
bassy, and this is what Aristeas describes as his purpose, not only 
in the preface but again in 83. He did not achieve it. He poses 
as the conveyor of Ptolemy’s precious gifts—but traces theif 
description to documents in the royal archives (28, end; cf. 34 
and 51). There is not a word about the journey accomplished by 
the embassy; suddenly they are, one does not see how, in Jetu- 


1 He who attentively compares this tale with the sources on which it is 
based—namely the royal order preserved, largely, in the papyrus published 
by H. Liebesny in Aegyptus, xvi (1936), 257 and, secondly, pseudo-Hecataeus’ 
report (summarized by Josephus, ¢. Ap. 1. 186) about the many Jews following 
Ptolemy I into Egypt after the battle at Gaza in 312—-will gain an instructive 
insight into Aristeas’ attitude towards history. 2 Compare 30 with 10. 
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salem; and matters are made worse by the promise, at this 
point (83), of a report about their “way”. Observing that in the 
same, unaccountable manner the translators are finally trans- 
ferred to Alexandria (173) we are entitled to conclude that con- 
sistency and realistic concreteness are not among the virtues of 
this writer. He elaborates individual scenes unable, or uncon- 
cerned, to organize them into a sustained and credible unity. 
These observations will prove useful in the interpretation of the 


passages bearing directly upon the production of the Septuagint 
to which we now turn. 


II 


The interpretation of these passages is hampered by some vague- 
ness of the terminology bearing upon the concept, here central, 
of “translation”. This vagueness is connected with certain 
peculiarities of language and usage both Jewish and Greek; we 
shall see that it is enhanced by the absence, in Aristeas, of a con- 
ctete mental picture of the facts he was aiming to narrate. Here, 
again, his imagination was not strong and consistent enough to 
make up for the lack of a substantial, historical tradition. 

In Aramaic—there are no instances in ancient Hebrew—two 
verbs fill the place of our notion of “translating”, targém and 
parésh. Neither of them is confined to this connotation; on the 
contrary, both retain the widet and more frequent meaning of 
“explaining” and “elucidating” (apart from still other shades of 
meaning not here relevant). This accounts for the fact that Greek- 
speaking Jews developed the habit of using épunveveo for the first, 
and Siacagpéw for the second verb. The effect was, in the context 
of Greek speech, an unidiomatic and ambiguous usage, for with 
Greeks Siacapie and Siackgnois never conveyed the notion of 
“version from one language to another”; as to épunvevoo, this 
toot had indeed early covered the two notions of the English 
“interpreter”, especially so the noun épynvels, but in the Hellen- 
istic period the specific notion of “translating” was expressed 
unambiguously by the compounds 61- and uebepunvedoo. Aristeas 
uses these verbs (in 15, 308, 310 the first, and in 38 the second). 
In 39, though, the simple takes the place of the compound verb, 


‘I am in the following utilizing, and in part correcting, what I had 
written in H.T.R. xxxvi (1943), 303 ff. In particular, I wish to retract the 
assertion (p. 304) that “the Greek conception remained basically monoglot”. 
On the contrary, from the time, at least, of Polybius onward the notion of 
“translating” has its specific equivalent in Greek speech. 
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and where the noun was required, even Greek usage! reduced 
him to the simple épynveia (3, 11, 32, 120, 301, 308) which once 
he varied by using the Jewish coinage Siacd@nois (305). These 
stylistic facts deserved stating because the ambiguity of the words 
used may in part account for the ambiguity of the facts related, 

Beside the ambiguity in the notions of “translating” and 
“explaining” there is the interchangeability, or nearly so, of the 
notions of “translating” and “transcribing”, or “copying”. 
Aristeas does indeed expressly distinguish between the two in 
11 and 15, and only there; for the rest, the task proposed by 
Demetrius is termed épynveia at the five other places just adduced, 
but petorypagr stands for the same, twice, in 45 f. and again in 307, 
while in 28 we find the synonym évttypagr.? Relevant details 
will come up later; here it may be observed that comparable 
quid pro quo’s (to our mode of thinking) occur elsewhere in Greek 
literature (I cannot say if also in Semitic speech). Here are the 
passages known to me: 

(1) Darius, according to Herodotus vu. 87, had “all the 
people over whom he ruled” inscribed on two columns at 
Byzantium, in “ Assyrian letters” (that is cuneiform) on the one, 
“in Greek” on the other (“‘letters”, not “language’’). 

(2) Thucydides tv. 50: the Athenians intercept a Persian 
ambassador carrying a letter to Sparta. “They transcribed it 
from the Assyrian letters and read it”—rtds pév émotoAds peta- 
yeayduevor & t&v *Acoupiov ypaupatov dvéyvecav. Nothing is 
said about “‘translating”’. 

(3) Eumenes, according to Diodorus xrx. 23. 2, forged a letter 
which “was written in Syrian letters”—and, presumably, in Syriac; 
this however is not said. In the same book, 96. 1, the Nabataeans 
ate said to have written a letter to Antigonus—émiotoAiv ypayavtes 
Zupiois ypc&upaoww (surely not in the Greek language). 

(4) The same mode of expression recurs in several of the 
reports about the inscription on the monument of Sardanapalus. 
Thus in Athenaeus 5308: “...on it was written in Assyrian 

1 T cannot quote an instance, from literary Greek, of the noun épynvela 
meaning “translation”; for instances from the papyri see, e.g., Bauer's 

Worterbuch zum N.T. It does not occur in the Sirach prologue. The salient 
point is that the compound verbs did not yield a noun which could have 
conveyed their specific connotation. 

2 This compound is rare. Josephus and Philo, in quoting the present 
passage, have évaypagr} instead. This compound is normal, but its connotation 


does not fit the context, for vdyov avaypagh is the standing term for the 
“writing down” of laws previously transmitted orally. 
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letters” (the text follows in Greek). Strabo 672 reproduces the 
same author (the Alexander-historian Aristobulus) in the same 
manner, while Arrian (Anab. 11. 5. 4) distinguishes between the 
“Assyrian letters” and their “meaning”. Finally, schol. 
Atistoph. Aves 1022, quoting Apollodorus, uses the same form 
as the first two. 

(5) According to the longer text of Luke xxiii. 38, the inscrip- 
tion on the Cross was “in letters Greek, Roman and Hebrew” 
(the Greek wording follows); Jn. xix. 20 avoids this form. 

(6) The very last royal edict of the Hellenistic world, issued 
by Cleopatra,' begins with the words: “The subjoined...is to 
be copied in Greek and demotic letters” —petaypagrte Tois te 
“EAAnuixois Kal éyxopiois ypdpyaoiv. 

For our present purpose the texts quoted under nos. (2) and 
(6) are the most significant, the rest pointing in the same 
direction. To our way of thinking it seems odd that in Greek it 
was possible (though by no means necessary) to speak as though 
letters Assyrian or Syrian, etc., conveyed, sans plus, a Greek 
meaning, and that “transcribing” them into Greek letters could 
imply translation into Greek. The reason for this “oddity” may 
be in the fact that reading, in antiquity, meant reading aloud; 
in consequence, when one read something written in, for 
example, Syrian letters, one sounded Syriac speech; when their 
meaning was rendered understandably, that is in Greek, one 
either felt that one was still “reading out” the Syrian letters or, 
when being more specific, one conceived of Greek sounds 
(=letters) as being put in the place of Syrian sounds (= letters). 
Thus the notion of “transcribing” could unconsciously take the 
place of “translating”.2 This understanding of letters, ypa&uperta, 

' Published by Lefebvre in Mélanges Holleaux; cf. W. Schubart in Archiv 
fir Pap. vi, 341. 

2 The word petaypagr then does not bear the specific meaning of the 
modern “‘transcript” implying that merely the signs of another alphabet are 
put in the place of a foreign one in still rendering the foreign wording. The 
practice is likely to have existed in antiquity; its use in the preparation of 
the Septuagint is not excluded; but this meaning cannot in Aristeas be 
foisted on the Greek word, since he uses it as a synonym for épynvela. The 
only explicit reference, in Greek, to this practice—which is different from 
the transition from the Ionian to the Attic alphabet, called petoyapaxtnpiopds 
—is, as far as I know, in Strabo 730, where the word petaypaph is not used. 
Strabo quotes two Hellenistic historians, Aristobulus and Aristus, to the 
eect that the grave monument of Darius was inscribed with a Greek 


epigram written in Persian letters, as well as with a Persian one. If this 
statement is materially wrong, still the meaning is unambiguous. 
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as implying sound led to the use of the word ypdyya to mean 
“articulate sound” already in the time of Plato; a letter is so to 
speak a frozen sound, until it is read out.? 

The acknowledgement of this, to us strange, mode of thinkin 
should make some oddities in Aristeas seem less odd, even 
though it will hardly dispose of them entirely. 


III 


The preface (1-8) makes astonishingly little reference to the 
version of the Torah which almost all later readers have sup- 
posed to be the central subject of the book; to make mattets 
worse, the one passage which does refer to it, is corrupt. It 
makes no sense when, in 4-5, it is added to the glowing de- 
scription of the virtues of the Jerusalem high-priest that “he 
possessed the greatest usefulness for his citizens at home and 
abroad towards the ‘translation’ of the Law, since with them 
(whom?) it was written on leather in Hebrew letters”. As 
L. Cohn saw, there is a lacuna after the word “Law” in which, 
among other things, the noun to which the following “with 
them” refers has disappeared. No one will doubt that “the 
inhabitants of Judaea”’, or “of Jerusalem”, are meant. Even 
so, these fragmentary words yield two important hints. It is 
stated as a fact of special significance that, “with them”, the 
Torah was written “in Hebrew characters”; secondly, this text is 
supposed to exist there, in Jerusalem, and only there—the word- 
ing of this sentence unambiguously implies this, quite apart from 
the fact that this assumption is indispensable to the story as 
a whole. 


This conclusion at once imposes itself again when, at the end 


of 11, Ptolemy is stated to have given order to write to “the 
high-priest of the Jews”. It has already been observed that the 
author had to put in this trait already at this point in order to 
give his double in the story the opportunity to raise the question 
of the Jewish slaves. In the context, however, of the scene 
narrated in 9-11 the king’s sudden move, not suggested by 
Demetrius or anyone else, is understandable only if it is taken 
for granted that “the laws of the Jews” are to be found only in 
“the land of the Jews ”’, The inference is borne out by Demetrius’ 
saying (11) that “in Judaea” people use a special kind of writing: 


1 Cf. the Platonic school-definition of Adyos (“speech”) as govt tyypor 
perros (Def. 414D), that is “articulate sound”. 
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this would be pointless, were it not understood that there only 
the coveted book exists. 

This passage also shows that concern with letters rather than 
with language on which we have commented. I believe that the 
text requires the transposition which Mendelssohn proposed (or 
at least a part of it); even though Wendland marked it “vix 
recte” while other editors do not even mention it.! Thereafter it 
reads: “In Judaea? people use a kind of writing of their own, as 
do the Egyptians. They are supposed to use Syrian letters; this 


1 As transmitted in the MSS. and also by Eusebius, the text raises the 
following difficulties. After the words “‘in Judaea, people use a particular 
kind of letters” it is tolerable that Ptolemy should be reminded of the similar 
state of affairs in his own realm, where his Egyptian subjects use a different 
kind of writing from the Greeks; the short phrase “‘as do the Egyptians”, 
kadérrep Aiywrrrioi, if not very lucid, may therefore stand. The following 
Ti] T&v ypappdrov ice: however is intolerable. Not only do these words 
duplicate the preceding yapaxtijpot. . .1fo1s, but this phrase has now to be 
made dependent on the verb ypévtan; the resulting sentence “as the Egyptians 
use the order of the letters” is meaningless. [pdyporra cannot be supposed to 
have the pregnant meaning “hieroglyphs”, nor does tors refer to the 
direction of the writing (this would anyhow spoil the context): it ought to 
have been noted, from a comparison with 64, 70, 78, that Aristeas uses this 
word all but periphrastically in connexion with various nouns in the plural, 
so that ypapycroov Béois about equals mere ypé&upata. Moreover, if the words 
ate left in their transmitted order, it becomes doubtful to whom the following 
words “‘as also they have a language of their own” refer: the Jews or the 
Egyptians? At least, then, the words tij...@éoe1 are out of place. If the 
following reference to language is left standing, what follows has to be 
taken to refer to the distinction between Hebrew and Aramaic speech. This 
is, in itself, materially possible; but seeing that Demetrius started by com- 
menting on the peculiarity of the letters used by the Jews, and in view of the 
persistent concern with them, one would expect, rather, now to be told what 
the peculiarity of the letters consisted in. Here it becomes important, or 
even decisive, that Josephus in his paraphrase (Amt. x11. 2. 14) makes the 
distinction between “Syrian” (that is Aramaic) and Hebrew with respect, not 
to language but to writing: Soxei piv yap Ti [SidTHTI TV Zuplov ypappdroov 
tugepts & xapoxtihp avtév. Josephus is careless; but carelessness could not 
induce him to invent a wording which so well.fits the trend of the argument. 
Mendelssohn healed the two shortcomings by a single operation: he trans- 
ferred the words ti tév ypappydroov Oéoe to follow ...Zupicxi xpijoGa. He 
would, moreover, transfer the words ka®d kal geviyy iSfav Exouow to the very 
end of Demetrius’ speech, after tpétos. This no doubt results in the most 
satisfactory progression; but this second transposition is not supported by 
Josephus. Perhaps these words may be left standing, as a mere aside (which 
would be suitable) at their present place. 

_? "lovbalev is a fault of the archetype of our manuscripts, here as well as 
in 83; read ’lov8aias with Eusebius. 
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however is not so; it is a different kind; as also they have a 
language of their own.” Even if Mendelssohn’s cure is rejected, 
the characteristic fact remains that the primary reason why the 
Torah cannot, like other books, simply be copied is found, not 
in the fact that it is couched in a foreign language but because 
“in Judaea people use peculiar letters” (cf. 38 and 176). 

The argument, then, of this first section, which raises the pro- 
posal to have the Torah translated, is this. Demetrius has brought 
together many books for the royal library by either purchase or 
copying (uetarypagr). It has been reported to him that “the laws 
of the Jews”, too, deserve copying (uetaypagt).! The difficulty 
about it is, at least primarily, in the letters in which they are 
written; hence épynveia is needed. In this context, the rendering 
“translation” clearly would not exhaust the implications of the 
Greek word; the strange letters will have to be “elucidated”, or 
“interpreted”. And so then Ptolemy gives order to write to the 
high-priest.... What does he want from him? A copy of the 
“laws of the Jews”? “Interpretation” of its strange letters? A 
translation? The pompous last words of this section leave the 
reader in the dark. This much only is clear: he who wants the 
“laws of the Jews” must apply to Jerusalem. 


IV 


The questions left open in 9-11 are only very partially cleared 
up by Demetrius’ “memorandum” 29-32; instead, new motifs 
are brought in, the notion of “translating” being all but absent. 
The subject, according to the introduction (28), is still the 
“copying” (here a&vtrypagr}) of the Jewish books. 

In a preamble (29) Demetrius sums up the king’s wishes 
which, so he reports, he has made it his business keenly to fulfill. 
Among them is one not before mentioned; namely the task of 
repairing damaged volumes (we may here naturally recall the 
work of Acacius and Euzoius in the Caesarean library; a much 
more relevant parallel though is II Macc. ii. 13 (Nehemiah)). 


1 Who has “reported” this to Demetrius? We had better not ask. How 
was this Greek to know of the existence, and excellence, of the laws of 
that strange people—unless somebody had told him? Hence the author 
puts this “somebody” in, careful not to divulge his identity. He does 
exactly the same again in 30, and for the same reason. “It is learned on 
reliable authority”: he who is met by this phrase knows all he is expected 
to know. 
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Evidently the author is at pains to give a suitable “local colour” 
to his story—and what could be more natural, in a librarian, 
than this task? After this slight display he hurries on to his real 
concern. “The books of the laws of the Jews are wanting, for 
they are spoken in Hebrew letters and language” (the last sen- 
tence, in oddity, exceeds what our previous discussion could hope 
to account for). The reasoning seems odd, too; previously, the 
“Hebrew letters and language” had been said to make “eluci- 
dation” or “translation” necessary—trather than being, in them- 
selves, the cause of the absence, from the library, of the Hebrew 
books. The reasoning here seems incomplete; one may anticipate 
the continuation: “they will first have to be translated”; or, 
perhaps, ““copies are hard to come by”. Either argument could 
have led on to the suggestion to turn to Jerusalem, but neither 
of them is produced. Instead, the sentence goes on: épeAtoTepov 
8 Kal OUYX ds UTdpxer ceotjuovtar. These words require careful 
interpretation, for various bold conclusions have been based 
upon them. 

Meecham obsetves: “oeovuavtoi: ‘have been interpreted’... . 
If ceotjavton here means ‘interpret’ (so Frankel, Vorstudien zur 
Septuaginta, p. 24), the reference is probably to an earlier trans- 
lation of the Law than the LXX.” P. Kahle concurs.! Scholars 
who maintain this view ought at least clearly to state that they 
suppose this verb here to mean “to translate”, for their argument 
hinges on this assumption. It is contradicted, first, by the 
structure of the sentence. One need not know Greek to see that 
its second half completes the first; since the first states that the 
Law is couched in Hebrew letters and language, the second can- 
not contain information about any versions but is bound to refer, 
likewise, to the Hebrew Law. The second point requires know- 
ledge of Greek: onuaives does not mean “‘to translate”; not even 
via the—likewise inadmissible—connotation of “interpreting”. 
Misinformation may be derived even from the great Liddell- 
Scott. What, then, is here said to have been done “rather care- 
lessly” about the books of the Hebrew Law? A definite hint is 
given by what follows: “for they have not benefited from royal 
cate”. In the mouth of the Royal Librarian this can only mean 
that they have not been treated as were those Greek works which 
entered the Alexandrian library: these were treated, not “care- 
lessly”” but carefully. The following words make plain what this 

' H. G. Meecham, The Letter of Aristeas (1935), p. 201; P. Kahle, The 
Cairo Geniza (1947), Pp. 135. 
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care aimed at; namely the establishment of an exact, pure text 
(SinxpiBwpéva). Books benefit from scholarly care in Alexandria 
but not in Jerusalem: the author has here supplied another dash 
of local colour to heighten the effect of the scene he pretends to 
have witnessed. 

It follows that onuaivey must here mean, simply, “to write”, 
This has been observed, more than sixty years ago, by Mendels- 
sohn and again, more recently, by E. J. Bickerman.! They have 
failed to convice their opponents; perhaps the truth will impose 
itself when the simple case is argued a third time and in detail. 
Znuatlverv, “to betoken” or “indicate”, very often implies writing. 
In the many instances in the papyri where the recipient is urged 
ofaivé por, “inform me” (about this or that), the translation 
“write to me” would often be natural, but in such cases it 
is still possible to argue against this specific meaning. At any 
rate this usage could easily lead to onuyaivery meaning un- 
ambiguously “to write”. Instances of this unambiguous kind 
occur, as far as I can see, only in books written by Jews (like 
Aristeas).2 Two are in the Septuagint: I Esdras viii. 48 mévtov 
gonucven tf) dvoucrroypagia “the catalogue of all the names has 
been written”, and II Macc. ii. 1 ds oeoqpavtTon “‘as has been 


written”. The decisive parallel to Aristeas occurs in a fragment of - 


Aristobulus, the literary predecessor of Aristeas, preserved by 
Eusebius, Praep. Evang. xitt. 12 (para. 7 Mras, but 12 in the older 
editions). In his endeavour to demonstrate that the Greeks got 
their best thoughts from Moses he has just quoted the prooemium 
of Aratus—with a thoroughgoing alteration of the original text, 
putting throughout “God” in the place of “Zeus”. In dealing 
with so well-known a text Aristobulus deemed best to confess to 
his interference. This he did by assuming the pose of rational 
criticism. “The poem clearly refers to God, whose power pet- 
meates the universe,” so he argues, “hence I have written as 
required, eliminating the poetical (fiction) Zeus”: Keds 5& Sei 
CEOTUayKapEV, TrepiaipoUvTes TOV Sik THv TromnNctoov Aic. Tlepicupeiv 

1 Mendelssohn in the posthumous edition of Aristeas (1897), p. 35 
(“‘ perscriptae”’); Bickerman in J.B.L. xi (1944), 343 with note 24 (“Aris- 
teas 30...speaks of the original text”) and A, Marx Jubilee Volume, 1 (195°), 
156 (“oeotpavren means notare, ‘mark with writing’...Aristobulus uses 
the term in the same meaning ‘note down’”: this, I think, is not quite 
correct). 

2 The passage which Meecham /oc. cit. quotes in evidence of the meaning 
“commit to writing” (this translation is anyhow not exact) proves nothing, 
for there (Plutarch, Mor. 2048) the dative yp&pyaow is added to onuatvev. 
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is a technical term (Latin indwcere) of Alexandrian scholars de- 
noting the bracketing of spurious matter. And onuatvew is here 
used for the conscientious writing of a text by a critic—as in 
Aristeas.! 

Demetrius then is made to say that “the books of the Jewish 
laws” are written rather carelessly, kai ox ws tmdpyxer. The 
meaning of these last words is none too obvious. “Not as they 
(really) are” (this is how Josephus, too, understood these words, 
whose synonym é ei therefore ought not to be altered) ;2 appar- 
ently some standard of correctness of the text of the Torah is 
supposed to exist or, rather, the Torah has a real existence of its 
own which is but imperfectly represented by “the books of the 
Jews”—because these have not been critically edited. Here, as 
throughout, the reader is perfectly free to protest that all this is 
historically improbable or impossible; but the present task is to 
understand the writer and not, as yet, to criticize him. 

If we confine ourselves strictly to the context, it still seems 
strange that Demetrius should assert the poor quality of the 
Jerusalem text. One may test an alternative interpretation. Could 
he be referring to Hebrew texts kept by the Alexandrian Jews? 
This interpretation runs counter to conclusions previously 
drawn; even so, it is not beyond possibility that the writer could 
here be discounting an assumption followed in other parts—and 
this understanding would be far less improbable on historical 
grounds. And yet it is, unless I am greatly mistaken, excluded 
by the wording of this very passage. If the books were supposed 
to be available in Alexandria, why does not Demetrius say so? 
How could he say that they are “wanting”? The observation 
that they were of inferior quality, because unimproved by “royal 
cate”, applied to every single book he acquired; it did not cause 


| A few lines later, para. 12 (15), Aristobulus uses the verb onuatve again; 
there, too, the connotation of “writing” seems required, since the actual 
wording of Genesis is contrasted with its philosophical meaning; hence the 
verb cannot be translated by the vaguer English “to indicate”. 

? As an alternative, the possibility may be considered that tmépyew here 
has the meaning “to be possible”, indicating that the Jewish books “are 
written rather carelessly and not as is (would be) possible”; namely if 
Alexandrian scholarship were applied to them. Several objections, though, 
can be raised against this understanding: the absence of a dativus personae 
which is normally present where tmépyew has this connotation; the different 
tendering by Josephus; and the implied over-condensation of the meaning. 
Anyhow, the general interpretation of the passage would be the same even 
if this alternative were preferred. 
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them to be “‘absent”’ from the library. Not even Aristeas would 
suppose Demetrius to describe an Alexandrian copy of, say, 
Homer or Euripides to be “absent” because it had not been 
edited by the scholars at the Museion. What is more, and in my 
view decisive, is the conclusion Demetrius derives from his pte- 
miss. If he really meant that Alexandrian copies of the Torah 
were not good enough for his library, then his point in sug- 
gesting applying to Jerusalem must be to get a better copy from 
there. In fact, however, a manuscript to be obtained from thete 
is, strangely enough, not even mentioned. He suggests the dis- 
patch, from Jerusalem, of seventy-two worthy men, outstanding 
in character and well-versed in their Law. Are they to correct the 
faulty Alexandrian manuscripts? That is not what he says, not 
what actually happens afterwards. Eleazar, in his reply to 
Ptolemy, states (46) that he is dispatching the seventy-two— 
“with the Law”, éxovtas tov voyov. The impression is confirmed 
that the only place from which it can be had is Jerusalem; indeed, 
that there is only one manuscript of it in existence: the one which 
Eleazar is sending for “copying” (uetaypagt 46 and 47). And the 
uniqueness of this manuscript is powerfully stressed in the 
elaborate and fairy-tale-like description of the reception, in 
Alexandria, of this wonderful book, written in golden letters 
(xpucoypagi¢ Tois ’ lovSaixois ypéupaciv) on marvellous parchment 
(175-9). 

Any idea of “careless writing” and lack of scholarly treatment 
is here completely out of the question (whether we think of the 
Jerusalem text or, for that matter, of an Alexandrian one). 
Aristeas’ story, in short, is not only incredible from the historical 
point of view but, moreover, inconsistent in itself. This parti- 
cular feature was introduced not for any reason of fact or tradition 
but as a literary motif, utilized where it could serve and forgotten 
when the story reached a stage which it did not fit. We had 
already inferred that the reference to “royal care” for books in 
Alexandria stands out as a dash of “local colouring”’; in put- 
suing this inference, the puzzling features of this section find 
their explanation. 

The writer had decided to present the production of the 
Septuagint under this twofold aspect: devised in the interest of 
Philadelphus’ library and executed by the Jerusalem elders. He 
was roughly aware of the goal and procedure of the Alexandrian 
scholars who edited the authoritative texts of the Greek 
classics; after all, he lived in the century of the great Aristarchus. 
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Those critics, he knew, aimed at establishing exact (éxpipf}) texts 
and their most evident method consisted in the comparing, or 
collating (évmPdAAew), of different copies. The production of a 
translation is, in fact, a very different matter; yet, under the cir- 
cumstances (and in the absence of any tradition or precedent) he 
saw no choice but of presenting it, for better or worse, in the light 
of this analogy. A completely authentic text leaves no scope for 
the scholar’s endeavour; hence the author smartly introduces his 
passing reference to imperfect manuscripts (leaving their identity 
suitably undefined and thus causing his critics an unrewarding 
task). Therewith the scholarly ideal of an “exact” text is appro- 
priately evoked (31). How is it to be achieved? Traditionally, by 
collating and selecting; and selection must largely be determined 
by “interpretation” (&punveia). And who was to carry out the 
task? Here, if anywhere, the Jewish elders had to be brought in. 
The goal envisaged, however, was not really the establishment of 
a ctitical text of the Hebrew scriptures, but their Greek trans- 
lation. These two endeavours then had to be described, as far as 
possible, as one. In doing this, the writer was helped by those 
idiosyncrasies of ancient thought which have been mentioned 
before. “Transcription”, petoypagi, can imply “translation”, 
and so can “‘interpretation”’, gounvela. He utilized these linguistic 
ambiguities—and surely not unconsciously. The task in hand is 
described as petoypagr (28, 46 f.), and épynveia comes in at the 
end of Demetrius’ proposal (32); if rather obliquely. Continuing 
in the terminology of Alexandrian scholarship, he proposes (32) 
that the exact wording (1d dxpifés) is to be reached by the 
“examining” of—here the identification threatens to break down. 
For, after all, what is to be compared is not, as in scholarly work, 
vatious manuscripts, but various translations of one text set 
forth by various elders. But Aristeas endeavours to keep up 
appearances. Leaving to the reader to trace his ingenuity in 
evety detail, we may single out but one. If he intended un- 
equivocally here to have the task of translation proposed, why 
does he not say so unequivocally? In fact, this concept is kept 
entirely outside this whole section—until the very end. And 
there, this is telling, Demetrius is not made to say: “thus we shall 
obtain an exact translation”, but 1d KatT& Thy épynvelav axpifés. 
It is well known that Hellenistic Greek abounds in periphrases 
teplacing the case-ending by a preposition. This usage is of 
limited relevance here; it does not really account for this wording. 
As it stands, it involves the double-entendre “what is exact 
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according to”, either, “(scholarly) interpretation” or “trans- 
lation”! 

When at last the execution of the translation is narrated, in 
301-7, we ate given proof that our effort at determining the 
author’s intention has been on the right lines; however abstruse 
it may seem that he should have chosen to represent the trans- 
lators’ task as a work of critical scholarship; with the individual 
elders, or at least their detailed views, taking the place of manu- 
scripts collated. But he had no choice. 

Of the 322 paragraphs of his book, seven are, on a generous 
reckoning, devoted to the actual work of translation (301-7). 
From these, however, no less than six have to be deducted as 
irrelevant. The first describes the idyllic place of work, and the 
way thither; 303-5 tell what the elders did when they were not 
translating; from the last of these, an occasion for expounding 
the allegorical meaning of the washing of hands is derived (306), 
and the last duplicates the idyll described in the first, adding the 
astounding fact that the seventy-two completed their work in 
seventy-two days (this, by the way, I suspect to be an alternative, 
traditional way of accounting for the designation of the trans- 
lation). Actually, then, it is the one para. 302 which really tells 
of the central event. 

“They carried out (the interpretation-translation), making 
every point agreed among themselves by the ‘collations’.” 
’"AvTiBdAAeiv, as noted above, is the technical term for the “col- 
lating” of manuscripts. The “imperfect manuscripts” have been 
out of view for a long time; what is “collated” is the views of 
the elders; and they themselves collate them; to Demetrius falls 
the lot of acting as a secretary. 

It is only too clear that the writer had no concrete tradition to 
follow, nor any idea of the real problems facing the real originators 
of the Septuagint, nor the imagination to devise a substantial 


1 The last two words of 32, @dpev eVotyes, are obscure. Mendelssohn 
rendered it i” Joco conspicuo reponamus. This rendering, accepted by many 
students, is proved possible by the parallels adduced in commentaries and by 
Liddell-Scott, s.v. eWonuos 11. These very parallels, however, show that the 
current connotation would be “written in big letters which can be dis- 
tinguished easily and from afar”. It is a far cry from there to the assumption 
that the meaning is “place the books in our distinguished library”. The 
alternative is worth considering that the meaning “that we may put it down 
(in writing; cf. L.-S. s.v. tiny A.9) clearly” is intended; the implication 
being that the wording critically established is both true (and hence worthy 
of the king’s intention) and plain. 
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and plausible scene. The one thing, meagre enough, left to him 
was once again to utilize the analogy, suggested by the frame- 
work of his story, between Alexandrian scholarship and the 
production of the Alexandrian Bible. 

He who strives to elicit historical facts from this narrative is 
building on foundations very much less solid than sand. The 
question remains: for what purpose was it ever put forth? 


V 


Enlightenment on this point has variously been sought in the 
next two sections (308-11 and 312-16), which tell of the re- 
ception of the completed work by, first, “the Jews” and, 
secondly, the king; these therefore we have to examine. 

The enthusiastic approval by the former conveys an assurance 
of the perfect quality of the translation by the only competent 
judges imaginable; hence “the Jews”—presumably of Alex- 
andria—here make their first and only appearance. The work, 
they proclaim, has been done “well, piously and throughout 
accurately’ (once more the scholarly éxpiera, 310); hence they 
insure its unaltered preservation by applying to it the rigid in- 
junctions of Deut. iv. 2 and xii. 32. The reader of Aristeas is 
therewith assured that any copy of the Septuagint which he may 
take to hand will be literally identical with the one produced for 
Philadelphus—which, in turn, is the perfect rendering of the 
venerable original. This, by the way, is the inescapable refutation 
of the view (recently revived by P. Kahle) which would describe 
“Aristeas”’ as a piece of propaganda for a revision promulgated at, 
or about, the time when the pseudepigraphon was actually written. 
You cannot commend a revision known to have been produced 
today or yesterday by solemnly prohibiting any alteration of a 
perfect and sacrosanct original created 150 years ago. 

This section precedes the report about Ptolemy’s reaction, not 
because it entails some dim recollection of the role actually 
played by the Alexandrian Jews, but for literary reasons. The 
judgement of the experts justifies his enterprise; besides, he had 
to play the leading part right to the end of the book; a part which 
would have been unsuitably broken up by a later reference to 
“the Jews”. He is duly impressed by the profundity of the book 
tevealed to him in the translation, and this admiration makes him 
ask Demetrius “why no historian or poet had made mention of 
things so grand”. Therewith Demetrius is led to continue exactly 
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where he had broken off when first proposing the translation (31), 
Then, he had spontaneously obviated the question with which 
Greeks were bound to react to the assertion of the excellence and 
antiquity of Jewish traditions; namely “why then has one never 
heard thereof”? The riposte was: because they contain a philo- 
sophy holy, sublime, divine. This somewhat perplexing te- 
joinder is now elaborated; after some introductory words the 
close similarity of which with the earlier passage precludes any 
doubt that we are not continuing in the earlier context; or, to say 
the same thing in other words, the author continues utilizing the 
same source. We now learn what the earlier, perplexing hints 
meant: God did not want his words (t& @eia) to be wantonly 
spread among common men (315). In confirmation, Demetrius 
telates the amazing experiences of two famous Greeks who had 
tried to act against this divine intention. 

The particular absurdity of this passage has frequently been 
noted and need not be elaborated again; what matters in the 
present context is its origin and purpose. In 31, Demetrius 
described Hecataeus of Abdera as his informant, and though in 
the continuation (314 ff.) Theodectes and Theopompus are, with 
ruthless disregard of chronological possibility, alleged likewise, 
and even more explicitly, to have personally imparted their ex- 
periences to him, it is clear that the whole context is taken from 
a book that went under the name of Hecataeus. It ought not to 
be necessary to repeat that the real Hecataeus cannot possibly be 
credited with this nonsense and that, on the other hand, Josephus, 
c. Ap. 1. 183 ff. preserves the fairly detailed outline of the Jewish 
pseudepigraph fathered on him into which this fragment easily 
inserts itself. It serves the same tendency; namely propaganda— 
not for the Septuagint, still less for a revision of it, but—for the 
Jews. The Greek objection against the excellence and antiquity 
of the Torah is met by the assertion that some famous Greeks had 
indeed endeavoured to quote from it, but the deity punished 
their impious attempts in the same way as, long ago, the offence 
of the poet Stesichorus. It was a traditional motif; it had pte- 
viously been transferred to Demetrius of Phaleron and was to be 
applied, later on, to the apostle Paul and others. In the present 
instance it necessitated the invention that some partial and us- 
authentic version of the Torah had been attempted at an early 
date; God, though, prevented it from becoming known—that is 
to say, it never existed. This invention has as little basis in fact 
as has the similar one attested for Aristobulus by Eusebius, Praep. 
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Fy. x11. 12. According to him, all the most famous Greeks, 
from Homer and Orpheus down to Pythagoras and Plato, de- 
rived their ideas from the Torah; necessarily therefore trans- 
lations of it must be supposed to have existed. It may be felt to 
be mildly funny that strictly opposite lines of propaganda led to 
one and the same fiction ((a) the Greeks did not know of the 
Torah, for God prevented them from reading the old trans- 
lations, and (b) the Greeks derived all their ideas from the Torah, 
for it had early been translated, and read). But once the origin of 
the invention has been recognized, one will refrain from drawing 
from it any conclusions about the prehistory of the Septuagint. 
In“ Aristeas”’ it serves the same purpose as it had done in pseudo- 
Hecataeus; namely, Jewish propaganda. 


VI 


“The purpose of the narration”, so E. Schiirer long ago sum- 
marized his analysis of the Ad Philocratem,! “is by no means in 
the story as such, but in its showing the respect and admiration 
for the Jewish Law and for Judaism generally on the part of 
pagan authorities.” The preceding discussion, I trust, confirms 
this judgement and shows that any historical reality or any re- 
lation to a specific point in the history of the Septuagint is sought 
in it in vain. The writer appears to have met with a legendary 
tradition current among Alexandrian Jews according to which 
the Torah had been translated on Pharos in the days of “King 
Ptolemy” (uncertain which) and with the aid of Demetrius of 
Phalerum. The existence of this legend is likely because our 
author is not the man whom one would easily credit with so sub- 
stantial an invention; moreover, the reference to it in Aristobulus 
can hardly be dated after “‘ Aristeas”’; finally, Philo’s report about 
an annual feast celebrated on Pharos in commemoration of the 
translation seems genuine and points to an ancient tradition. 
This legendary tradition suggested itself as a suitable, if slender, 
bond to hold together a number of chapters designed to impress 
pagan readers with the high qualities of Judaism. These chapters 
sutely were not of the writer’s own devising; the helplessness 
evidenced where he had no substantial tradition to follow— 
namely in the sections bearing upon the translation—suggests his 
hithful adherence to some literary model in more substantial 
sections ; such as the description of Jerusalem and the “apologia” 


1 Geschichte des Jidischen Volkes, 3. Aufl., 111, 468. 
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for the Law. Moreover it has, I hope, been demonstrated that he 
followed a literary source even in a section where so competent 
a critic as P. Wendland would credit him with some, moderate 
otiginality; namely, in the “Seven Banquets”. If this is true 
there, it would apply a potiori to the rest (the ecphrasis of the 
royal gifts, though, may be due to his unaided pen—hence its 
failure). To identify these sources seems hard except in the section 
on the liberation (fifty years after their capture!) of the Jewish 
prisoners. It would obviously be tempting to trace the sections 
just instanced to pseudo-Hecataeus, in whose book they could 
quite as well have figured as did the model of Ar. 31 and 312-16; 
but the thorough differences in the figures quoted for the size of 
Palestine and its capital (Ar. 105 and 116; pseudo-Hec. ap. Jos. 
¢. Ap. 1. 195-7) is an obstacle hard to overcome. 

Too little survives of Hellenistic-Jewish literature to admit of 
such questions of detail to be confidently settled. But the outline 
of pseudo-Hecataeus is, thanks to Josephus, sufficiently distinct 
to admit of describing his book as the model, in a general way, of 
“Aristeas”.! There he found Jewish propaganda given special 
effect by presenting it as the utterance of an outstanding Greek; 
the latter as the deeply impressed witness of Jewish excellence; 
the High-priest expounding Jewish lore; and other Jews out- 
shining and humbling a circle of Hellenes. “Aristeas” en- 
deavoured to surpass this model by presenting the most glorious 
of Hellenistic kings as the devout admirer of Jewish wisdom and 
by inviting the Greeks to study the Torah which, according to 
his tale, was available for them in a “transcript” of complete 
and authoritative authenticity. 

It is not its literary merit which caused this little book to 
sutvive; it alone from among a probably vast number of similar 
productions. Josephus (Azz/. xu, iv) summarizes a novel written 
to extol the Tobiad family. One may sympathize with E. Meyer 
who turned with indignation from this immoral laudation of 
brutal but successful tax-farmers; even so one will have to admit 
that in liveliness and interest this piece of propaganda appears 
to have been far superior to “ Aristeas”’; and yet it, too, has fail 
to sutvive. Joseph and Hyrcanus the Tobiads could not hold the 
interest of posterity; while in “Aristeas” the Christian Church 
found the story of its Scripture. 


1 Cf, the most valuable commentary of F. Jacoby in his edition of the 
fragments of Hecataeus and pseudo-Hecataeus in the third volume of his 
Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker. 
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A KETHIB-QERE PROBLEM IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE ISAIAH SCROLL? 


By ARIE RUBINSTEIN, Manchester 


The theory that the Qere, excluding the cases of euphemisms, 
“corrects” the Kethib, has been shown by R. Gordis to be 
virtually untenable.2 Yet his own explanation of the fact that we 
never have more than one Q is supported by a curiously in- 
adequate argument. It is reasonable enough, indeed necessary, 
to postulate with Gordis that long before the known schools of 
Masoretes a standard Hebrew text of the Old Testament had 
become dominant.3 Furthermore, Gordis’s argument that the 
bulk of the Q readings is made up of manuscript variations is 
supported by strong evidence,* which is now made even more 
convincing by a considerable number of variant readings in the 
Isaiah Scroll. Gordis’s argument, however, that the collations 


1 The following abbreviations are used in the present article: the Scroll = 
the Isaiah Scroll 1QIs*; K = Kethib and Q = Qere; B.H. = Biblia Hebraica. 
Other conventional abbreviations do not require explanation. 

2 The Biblical Text in the Making: A Study of the Kethib-Qere (Philadelphia, 
1937) = G.K.Q. pp. 19-27. H. M. Orlinsky’s valuable criticism of Gordis’s 
monograph (J..4.0.S. tx (1940), 30 ff.) does not invalidate Gordis’s argu- 
ment against the “Correction Theory”. In his discussion of the Masoretic 
category Sebirin Gordis might have strengthened his case against the Cor- 
tection Theory by pointing out that in some cases the Sebirin readings are of 
the same type as those of certain Q readings, for example, where the definite 
article is added. 

3 This does not necessarily imply the acceptance of Gordis’s view of the 
terminus ad quem for the adoption of what he calls “the archetype”, nor of 
the latter’s provenance (see G.K.Q. pp. 45-7). 

* G.K.Q. pp. 19-27 and ibid. in the introductory notes to various lists, 
especially to nos. 10, 11, 13, 15 and 16 (with reservation), 17, 18, 21, 22, 26, 
34, 39, 40, 45 (cf. 47) and 50. 

’ We confine ourself to a few examples of many, in which the Scro// 
reading is related to that of the Masoretic Isaiah as the K is related to the O in other 
books of the M.T. Thus, the ending °n for the second person feminine singular 
of the perfect occurs in the following places: xvii. 10, xxii. 1, xlvii. 7 (so in 
1QIs"), ibid. 10, 12 and 15, xlix. 23, li. 17 (twice), lvii. 11 (twice), lx. 16 
(twice) and Ixii, 18—cf. G.K.Q. List 15. The analogous second person 
feminine singular pronoun "MX occurs in li. 10, 12 and possibly also sbid. v. g 
(see apparatus of B.H. ad Joc.)\—cf. G.K.Q. loc. cit. The preposition °55 for 
7 Occurs in xxii. 1 ("D9%), xlix. 18, li. 19 and Ixii. 4, 5, 12—cf. G.K.Q. 
list 16, Forms corresponding to K °>°m3 in II Kings iv. 7 are found in 
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of the standard text (K) with several non-standard codices could 
not have yielded in any given instance more than one Q, is 
palpably inconsequential. “We have—explains Gordis—on the 
one hand, the archetype (K) and, ranged on the other, several 
non-archetypal codices, A, B, C, etc., all contributing their best 
readings to the Q. Yet the number of manuscripts utilized in the 
collation was not large, and hence variations were never mote 
than two.”! 

To be sure, it is not known how many manuscripts were 


utilized in the collation, but, even if one assumes that the number — 


was small, it does not follow that the manuscripts could not have 
yielded more than two variations, that is, one K and one Q. 
How is one to explain, then, the fact that there is never more than 
one Q variant? The most plausible hypothesis would be that the 
Q variants represent the readings of the majority of the manv- 
scripts utilized in the collation. This hypothesis, though not new, 
now finds support in a number of variant readings in the Isaiah 
Scroll, which show, it is submitted, just how a collation of 
Hebrew biblical manuscripts could yield three variants. Nov, 
although the Isaiah Scroll is often described as a non-official 
Vulgartext, the selection of the variants adduced below is metho- 
dologically justified by the fact that the variants have parallels 
in the M.T., and, moreover, are not of the kind which copyists 
qua copyists ate apt to produce independently of one another at 
different times and in different places. 


the Scroll in li. 23 (with 9 preposition), liv. 2, lxii. 2 and with the nomen 
agentis in xlix. 26, liv. 5, 8, 10. Participles with paragogic yodb occur in 
xlix. 7 *aynn> and lii. 14 *nmwm—cf. G.K.Q. List 17 and see the writer's 
article in Brblica, xxxv (1954), 475 ff. The plural forms °5°3(1)3 (with super- 
script waw) in liv. 13, "D°79N in Ixii. 3, etc., correspond to the K 5°33 in 
II Kings iv. 7. The imperfect where the M.T. has the perfect consecutive 
occurs, for example, in xliv. 3 1mm, Ixvi. 18 182° (superscript _yodh) and in 
XXX. 23, xxxiii. 6 and xxxv. 8 mm—cf. G.K.Q. List 73. The opposite case 
is found, among others, in xxviii. 24 mnpi and lii. 15 1sppi—cf. G.K. 0. 
loc. cit. A special case is the Scroll reading Dyn in viii. 21, haat the M.T. 
reads the perfect consecutive ‘nm. Other ouaughes will be found in the 
notes to Scroll variants discussed in the article. For the Scroll readings 
where the M.T. has K-Q variants see O. Lofgren in Donum Natalicium H.5. 
Nyberg Oblatum (1954), p. 182. 

1 G.K.Q. p. 49 and see also sbid. pp. 47-8. 

2 Except for the K-Q variants, the apparatus of B.H. does not cite 4 
single Hebrew manuscript of Isaiah in which there is a textual variant of 
the type discussed in the present article. 
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KETHIB-QERE PROBLEM IN THE LIGHT OF THE ISAIAH SCROLL 


THE M.T. READING AND THE SCROLL VARIANT PLUS 
A CORRECTION IN THE SCROLL 


Isa. xxii. 17—M.T. 4¥i; the Scroll quivy corrected to qwr".! 
The M.T. reading is clearly a participle used in the context as 
a futurum instans. The Scroll reading, disregarding for the moment 
the waw between the first and second radicals of the verb, though 
syntactically anomalous, is not without parallels in the M.T. The 
Scroll itself shows a clear tendency to use the imperfect with 
vaw-conjunctive for the perfect consecutive.? It is not impossible, 
therefore, that the copyist of the Scroll, or of one of its proto- 
types, took wus to be a perfect consecutive3 and then consciously 
of unconsciously substituted for it the imperfect with weak wa. 
Three instances of the imperfect with weak way occur as K in the 
M.T.* The fact that in these instances the Q substitutes a perfect 
consecutive while more numerous instances of the anomalous 
imperfect occur in the M.T. without a Q,5 strongly suggests that 
the K-Q variants in question are textual variations. As for the 
correction qwiy’ in the Scroll, which, incidentally, appears to 
have been also the reading of 1QIs>,® it is a normal asyndetic 
clause. Metrical considerations apart, such a clause can often be 
substituted in Biblical Hebrew for the perfect consecutive.7 


K-Q VARIANTS PLUS THE SCROLL READING 


(2) Isa. xxvii. 6—M.T. p13; Madinchae K mp; the Scroll npn. 

Both the M.T. construction bx mp1 ys? and the asyndetic 
construction ‘m1 np ys, according to the Madinchae version, 
ate perfectly normal. It is worth noting that the first corresponds, 
except for the place of the subject, to the M.T. construction in 


' See plate XVII, line 25, where a large yodb appears to be superimposed 
on the original ". Qumran Cave 1 at p. 68 (top), while agreeing that we have 
here a corrected reading ‘Jv19°, states erroneously that the first hand wrote 


you". 

* For examples see V.T. v (1955), 182. 

3 This would not be an unusual tense after the participle introduced by min 
(8. R. Driver, Tenses, § 126). 

* Jos. xix. 29, Jer. xviii. 23 and Prov. xxii. 3. 

‘ For examples see Dan. xi. 15-18, II Chron. xx. 9, etc. 

* Cf. Qumran Cave 1, p. 67 and ibid. plate XII, fragment 5, in which the 
frst three letters ...y" are preserved. 
a For an explanation of the (qa/) form wry? cf. Z. Ben Hayyim, Studies 
i the Traditions of the Hebrew Language (Madrid—Barcelona, 1954), p. 87. 
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Isa. xlix. 7—19p) WP on, while the second is paralleled by the 
construction in 1QIs*—wip wy o’n. The Scroll reading 
though inferior to the other two, especially in view of the fact 
that the weak way is prefixed also to the verb yrs", is, however, 
not without parallels in the M.T., for even series of imperfects 
linked by the waw-conjunctive occur in the M.T.! 

(b) Isa. xxxvii. 3o—K ‘idx; Q x; the Scroll 1x. 

The K is most probably the infinitive absolute used as an 
imperative—a well-established usage in Biblical Hebrew—while 
the imperative form of the Q is obvious. The Scroll reading 
too is an imperative, but with a vowel after the second radical, 
Such quasi-pausal forms in the context occur elsewhere in the 
Scroll? as well as in the Samaritan dialect? and in Babylonian 
manuscripts with superlinear vocalization.* The important point 
for our purpose is that this form of the imperative occurs 
four times as K in the M.T., namely in Judg. ix. 8 wy morn, 
ibid. 12 wy coon, I Sam. xxviii. 8 °% xivmmop and Ps. xxvi. 2 
onv7D ADIN. 

(c) Isa. xxxix. 2—K_ nns3; Q ind3; the Scroll rn53. 

Although Gordis lists the Q under the heading “Guide 
Against Erroneous Reading” (List 4), there are good reasons to 
regard it as a textual variation. That the suffix 1 for 7 is ancient is 
shown by the fact that it occurs in the Siloam Inscription, 
although the Lachish ostraca still use 7. Moreover, not all mascu- 
line suffixes n have a Q in the M.T., for example, nv (Exod. 
Xxxii. 25) and mh¥ (Deut. xxxiv. 7), not to mention several others 
which have a Q in Jacob ben Hayyim’s edition but not in the 
Leningrad Codex Biga. One must reckon also with the possi- 
bility that one of the prototypes of the Scroll had 1n53 in xxxix. 2 
Even if one accepts Gordis’s view that the so-called “Guides 
Against Erroneous Reading” were in very ancient times noted 
on the margin with the explicit direction "7p, it is still possible 
that a marginal reading 1n>1 was incorporated in a text of Isaiah 
from which the Scroll derives. It is almost certain, for example, 
that in xiii. 16 the Scroll incorporates the euphemism m12>0n in 


1 See p. 129, n. 5. 

2 E.g. wrt (i. 6 and xxxiv. 16), T1DNI (Iv. 2), ANVID (Vv. 3), NIN 
(xxxi. 4), “NWN (xl. 9, with superscript waw), ‘pwn (xlvii. 2, M.T. "BM, 
etc. 

3 Ben Hayyim, op. cit. p. 86. 

4 Jer. vi. 26 sin and Ps. xxv. 20 TTY (P. Kahle, Masoreten des Osten 
(1913), p. 184). 
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the text,! for no such form of 354 is known outside the euphem- 
isms found in the M.T., nor is it indeed logically capable of 
the meaning it was intended to have.2 From the point of view 
of the present study, however, the problem is whether the well- 
attested third person singular masculine suffix 1 in the Scroll3 
has parallels in the M.T. While it is not possible to answer this 
question with absolute certainty, it would seem that a number of 
strange forms in the M.T. could best be explained on the sup- 
position that in these instances the » of the consonantal text 
otiginally stood for the third person singular masculine suffix i. 
The following examples are, we suggest, the most plausible ones: 
(1) Lev. v. 24 YN@aN is grammatically odd and the plural suffix 
is against the context (cp. v. 16). (2) Job xli. 10 Tix YAR rntvy 
would yield a more regular construction if we read inepy. 
(3) II Sam. xxii. 23 mug ON-NY PNPM) would make a perfect casus 
pendens if we read inpm.* (4) I Sam. iv. 15 mp rry), though it 
has a Madinchae Q wp, would make good sense if we equate 
rr with ing). Let us note meanwhile (5) Eccl. iv. 8 “x9 rryonoa 
‘wy yan which has the Q iry. Assuming, as the present writer 
does, that the Q is in this case a textual variation, it is not 
impossible that it goes back to a milieu in which the equivalence 
of /* was still to some extent a living tradition. In fact, in the 
case of the dual organs ort we have six instances where the 
Sctoll reads rt? for the M.T. reading im. That the Scroll reading 
is to be taken as a singular is suggested by the fact that it occurs 
five times in the clause s»vi wr TS and once in mem PM 
maw 1.6 Unless the Scroll readings can be explained as cases 
of the so-called p/uralis maiestatis, they lend countenance to our 
view of the preceding four examples, especially of the K-Q 
Vatiants in Eccl. iv. 8. (6) GK regards as doubtful the plural of 


' Plate XI, line 24 shows the last three letters 732. The compiler of the 
Scroll variants in B.H. seems to be of the opinion that the n is also visible. 

? The gal of 3D being intransitive, the Niph‘al of the Q cannot possibly 
have a passive meaning. 

} Twenty-three such forms are listed in Qumran Cave 1, p. 127, note to 
line 28, but the list is not complete. 

* The parallel with the first half of the verb would be maintained, albeit 
pedantically, if we read the K pwn as a singular. Our discussion pre- 
supposes that in the M.T., as in the Isaiah Scroll, we have a mixed tradition 
in which the suffix 1 is used mainly for the singular but occasionally for the 
plural seriptio defectiva, while conversely the suffix Y stands mainly for the 
plural but occasionally also for the singular. 

Sv. 25, ix. 11, 16, 20, x. 4. 6 xiv. 27. 
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the participles mgy (Isa. x. 15), TY (Ps. cxlix. 2) and rn 
(Prov. x. 26).! But in these instances too the equivalence of the 
i/v suffixes would explain the forms. It is perhaps not without 
significance that while rm retains in the Scroll the conson- 
antal form it has in the M.T., ip°m in the same verse becomes in 
the Scroll vax. Finally, it may be added, that if Ben Hayyim’s 
explanation of the philological development of the suffix itor 
pronounced as O (or O?) is correct,? the form wtp” in line 14 
of the Nash Papyrus becomes understandable; the three stages of 
its development would be 3#3p7 —> wp —> rotp.4 The upshot 
of the foregoing discussion is, then, that it is not improbable 
that the form rn2i in the singular has parallels in the M.T. 

(2) Isa. xlix. 13—K 1nse°; Q snp; the Scroll inxp. 

It is obvious that any of the three forms is grammatically 
possible. The K is a jussive, while the Q is an imperative with the 
waw-conjunctive and the Scroll reading an asyndetic imperative 
paralleling the imperative 134.5 Whether the K and Q are the 
result of a graphic confusion of yodh and way, as is probably the 
case with so many other K-Q variants, is strictly speaking not 
relevant to the present study. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES IN ISAIAH AND II KINGS PLUS 
THE SCROLL READING 


(a) Isa. xxxvii. 18-19—M.T. john rann; II Kings xix. 17-18 
any)...; the Scroll un.... 

Discussing the M.T. readings B. Stade expressed himself 
emphatically in the following terms: “ann ist grammatisch 
falsch, jon... zur Noth ertriglich, vielleicht aber beides 
emendieren.”® There can be little doubt now that the Scroll 


1 § 124k. 2 Op. cit. pp. 80-2. 

3 Cf. the forms ‘3mm (Exod. xxii. 29), iN Wp? (Jer. xxiii. 6), iBT (Hos. 
viii. 3) and K 1298” (I Sam. xviii. 1). 

4 E. L, Sukenik was constrained to explain “the strange linguistic form’ 
YwTpP as due to the “peeling off” of the right leg of the 7 in the original, 
but of this there is no evidence in the Nash Papyrus itself. For Sukenik’s 
view see Osar ha-Megilloth ha-Genuzoth (1955), p- 24, n. 10. 

A. Von Gall’s view (Z.A.W. xx1mt (1903), 349) that the reading P07)" 
(for wp in Exod. xx. 11) indicates that the noun-suffix 1, or 1, in the 
M.T. represent the forms aid or e#, must now be regarded as superseded by 
Ben Hayyim’s explanation of the homophony 4/? in the Isaiah Scroll 
(op. cit. pp. 80-2). 

5 Cp. K-Q in Jer. iv. 5b. 6 Z.A.W. vi (1886), 183. 
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reading is superior to that of II Kings and certainly not inferior 
to the infinitive absolute in the Masoretic version of Isaiah. In 
view of the tendency in the Isaiah Scroll to neglect consecutive- 
tense constructions, any such construction in the Scroll where 
the M.T. has none, merits, other things being equal, special con- 
sideration.! In the case under discussion um" may well be the 
original reading. 

(b) Isa. xxxvi. 19 —M.T. 99°87 °3); IT Kings xviii. 34 80 °D; 
the Scroll 1°sA7 °D1. 

On first reflection the Scroll reading strikes one as an innocent 
combination of 13m °D1 in v. 18 and Y-snn in v. 19. This is, of 
course, highly probable. Yet even such a combined reading 
could have been induced by the usage known from Mishnaic 
Hebrew where the interrogative particle °>1 frequently stands 
before another interrogative word, pronoun or adverb, to give 
the question greater emphasis.2 While it is true that in the 
Mishnah there is no case of °51 being followed by the inter- 
togative 7,3 the Scroll construction is essentially the same as that 
of 31 followed by another interrogative particle. It is worth 
noting that one example of the usage common in the Mishnah 
occurs in the M.T. in I Chron. xxix. 14, where King David is 
reported as asking "38 "7 °21. 


' To give two contrasting examples which have so far escaped notice: 
(1) viii. 21—although the Scroll fails to relieve v. 21 of the difficulties which 
affect it in the M.T., namely the absence of an antecedent to 72 and the 
vagueness of the identity of the person pictured in this passage, the Scroll 
teading 391 MwpP3 (+1) would appear exegetically to be rather more probable 
than the M.T. reading 39°) M@p3. Since the latter words are used in the M.T. 
attributively, the clause 3%" "D7" would appear to be somewhat incon- 
sequential. The I.C.C., wittingly or otherwise, overcomes the difficulty by 
translating the Hebrew clause by “and being hungry”, which is a dubious 
tendering of the Hebrew. As against this, 29) MwpN in the Scroll make 
excellent sense, as verbs in the perfect consecutive. The effect of the verbs is 
to unfold a picture of someone wandering through the land and gradually 
becoming hard-pressed and hungry and then angry to the point of blas- 
pheming. In this context the protasis “and it shall come to pass when he is 
hungry” is perfectly logical. (2) xl. 14—M.T. 9839; the Scroll 11121 (wrongly 
transcribed by Burrows ‘112°—cf. plate XI, line 3). Now, although the 
Scroll has here a perfect consecutive, the reading is less likely to be original 
than the M.T.. reading; 1113) in the Scroll clearly begins a new clause, thus 
making the first part of the verse metrically top-heavy. 

* M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (1927), § 462. 


3 See H. J. Kossowsky’s concordance, Osar Leshon ha-Mishnah (1914-27), 
0. SD. 
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THE FIRST FIFTEEN MEMBERS OF 
THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY: 


A NOTE ON IQS 8: 1 FF. 
By Epmunp F. Surc.tiFFzE, S.J., Heythrop 


“Twelve men and three priests” are mentioned in 8: 1. As long 
as only the text found in 1Q was known some doubt was ex. 
pressed whether the writer meant fifteen men or twelve of whom 
three were to be priests.! This doubt is now removed by the 
discovery among the fragments of Cave 4 of a text with Sabbath 
regulations agreeing with those of CDC 1o: 14 ff. and completed 
in another fragment where there follows a text, which in abbre- 
viated form corresponds to 1QS 8: 1-10. Here the number is 
fifteen.2 The twelve laymen, like the twelve Apostles, clearly 
represent the twelve tribes of Israel. The proportion of three 
ptiests to twelve laymen may be taken, if the following ex- 
position is correct, to indicate that expected at an early stage in 
the history of the sect to obtain between the sacerdotal and 
other members. | 

The purpose and function of this group has been rathet 
differently conceived by different writers. They are spoken of a 
a council.3 This supposes the sense of 8: 1 to be: “in the Counadl 
of the Community [there must be (or: there shall be)] twelve 
men and three priests. ..”. The last word of the previous colums, 
7: 25, has left no trace as the roll is here mutilated. The idea of 


1 So A. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux apergus sur les Manuscrits de la Me 
Morte (1953), p. 114; English trans. by R. D. Barnett, The Jewish Sect of 
Oumran and the Essenes (1954, 21955), p. 81. His reason for preferring the 
second suggestion is that, if the priests were distinct from the twelve, they 
should have been mentioned first. However, it is difficult to see how the 
Hebrew words “twelve men and three priests” can bear the meaning 
“twelve men of whom three must be priests ”’. 

2 J.T. Milik, Verbum Domini, xxxv (1957), 73; Revue Biblique, LXtv (1957) 
589. The text has [w]y nwnn. 

3 Dupont-Sommer, op. cif. p. 114, speaks of “ce Collége supréme’, 
adding that unfortunately its functions are not indicated. So the “Supreme 
Council” of the English translation is probably more specific than the author 
intended. The word “‘council” is used by C. Rabin, The Zadokite Docume 
(1954) on 10: 6, n. 1; by Milik, see n. 2 above; by R. E. Murphy, The Deal 
Sea Scrolls and the Bible (1957), p. 84. 
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FIRST FIFTEEN MEMBERS OF THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY 


obligation is therefore purely conjectural and stands or falls with 
the correctness of the interpretation offered. That a special 
council of fifteen members is here spoken of is open to the grave 
objection that the phrase tr nzy is elsewhere used of the whole 
body.! In the following quotations this phrase is rendered by 
“the body of the Community”, this being the sense demanded 
and in anticipation of a fuller discussion. In 3: 2 of one who 
“cannot be reckoned with the upright” it is laid down that “his 
knowledge, his ability, and: his property” may not be put at the 
disposal of “the body of the Community”. Whatever his material 
advantages, he may not be admitted to membership. “Everyone 
who enters the body of the Community is to enter the Covenant 
of God in the presence of all who have voluntarily consecrated 
themselves”’, 5: 7 £. This refers to the ceremony of initiation of all 
candidates. “In no place where there are ten men of the body of 
the Community may there fail to be a priest with them”, 6: 3. 
“Every man from Israel who offers himself to be incorporated in 
the body of the Community” is to be examined by the Superior, 
6: 13 f. If he passes successfully through the preliminary pro- 
bation, his case is considered by the general assembly and, if the 
verdict is favourable, “‘he is associated to the body of the Com- 
munity”, as a novice, 6: 16. Quite literally he is said to draw 
neat; he is not yet a full member. A novice would never be 
entitled to take part in the deliberations of the Community. For 
vatious offences the delinquent is to be expelled “‘and may not 
tetutn again to the body of the Community”, 7: 2, 24. In view 
of this repeated usage of the phrase in 1QS to refer to the Com- 
munity as a whole it is extremely unlikely that it was also used of 
acouncil within the Community. It is the more unlikely in that 
the deliberative assembly of the Community, 6: 8 ff., is called 
wm. In 1QSa where there is also an account of a deliberative 
assembly D. Barthélemy rightly translates tn nsy? opin as 
“les hommes qui seront invités aux délibérations communes”, 
1: 27.2 It is to be noted that this document is concerned with 
the Congregation as a whole and was written in all probability 

' This is recognized by P. Wernberg-Moller, The Manual of Discipline 
(1957), p. 122, n. 1; also by T. H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures (1956), p- 55, 
where he translates freely “in the formal congregation of the community”; 
by W. H. Brownlee, who questions the narrower meaning in 8: 1 on account 
of “the broader reference elsewhere to the entire sect”, B.A.S.O.R. Cxxxv 
(1954), 34, n. 5. 


* Qumran Cave 1 by D. Barthélemy, O.P. and J. T. Milik (1955), pp. 110, 
116; and cf. 1: 26. 
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before the Qumran Community was founded, whereas 1QS has 
in view this latter Community except the theoretical treatment of 
the Two Spirits which embraces all men in its scope. In 1QpH 
12: 4 also 1m nxy signifies the Community at large. 

To revert to the translation offered, “the body of the Com- 
munity”. It is not suggested that this is the ideal or that a better 
cannot be found. The passages quoted show that some word is 
required that covers the Community as a whole. As a distinction 
should, it seems, be made, the word “Community” is best te- 
served for tm and the word “Congregation”, as signifying a 
larger unit within which the “Community” is a member, for my. 
The word “Council”, though etymologically justified, is not 
appropriate as it is ill-suited to designate the body as a whole and 
suggests a part to which some members who belonged to the 
msy were not admitted. The same objection applies to “Con- 
clave”. This meaning of msy found in the Scrolls is not attested 
in Old Testament usage, but is a development parallel to that of 
other words employed at Qumran. The basic meaning “counsel, 
advice” leads to “consultation, deliberation, design, purpose, 
plan”, and thence an easy step suggests “thing planned, de- 
signed”, as the Community was planned by its founder. Is it 
thus that the word came to be used of the Community? Gaster’s 
“formal congregation” seems to rest on such a line of develop- 
ment. 

If the foregoing reasoning is correct, as it seems to be, 8:1 
does not speak of a council but of fifteen who are members of the 
Community. If these were intended to have deliberative or ad- 
ministrative functions, some indication would be given of their 
nature, but, as Dupont-Sommer has pointed out, such indication 
is entirely lacking. Moreover among the qualities required in 
them would be expected those required by such duties, in patti- 
cular of a high degree of ¥>v. This quality was specially valued. 
It was one of the qualities examined in candidates, 1QS 5: 21; 
6: 14, 18; CDC 13: 11. It was taken into account at the annual 
review when members might be promoted or demoted from 
their order of precedence, 1QS 5: 23 f. See also 1QSa 1: 17. 

The qualifications specified are those expected in all members 
of the Community. They are to be “perfect in all that has been 
manifested of the whole Law”, 8: 1 f.! Such perfect observance 


1 The translation “revealed” is questionable. It suggests a divine reve 
lation, a supernatural divinely imparted insight not obtainable by mere 
human study. The word is correct where there is reference to what has been 
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of all that has been made known of the Law was expected of all 
members. The candidate for admission had to swear “to return 
to the Law of Moses according to all that he commanded with 
(his) whole heart and with (his) whole soul in regard of all that 
has been manifested of it”, 5: 8f.1 Similarly the other virtues 
listed are found elsewhere as those that should characterize all 
members. Thus “to act with truth and justice and judgement”’, 
8: 2, occurs in 1: 5 (cf. 5: 3); “loyal love” in 5: 4; “humble 
behaviour” in 4: 5 and 5: 4 (like the preceding phrase, based on 
Mic. 6: 8); “preserving fidelity in the land” does not add any 
specific trait to the picture; “a firm purpose” occurs in 4: 5; 
“a broken spirit” in 11: 1; with “to win pardon (nz) for 
iniquity”, 8: 3, compare (with p>) 3: 6, 8; 5: 6; also 8: 6, 9a; 
4. 
‘ Thus the text presents fifteen men as members of a larger 
group. It gives them no special name and assigns them no 
special functions, but credits them with the perfection of conduct 
which is expected of all the members. Then the text proceeds: 
“when there are these men in Israel, the body of the Community 
will be established in truth as an eternal plantation...”, 8: 4 f. 
“When these men are established as the foundation of the Com- 
munity for two full years in perfection of conduct, they will be 
separated off (as) ‘a holy place’ in the midst of the body of the 
men of the Community”, 8: 10 f. “And when there are these 
men as a Community in Israel with these regulations, they will be 
separated off from the midst of the assembly of men of iniquity 
to go to the wilderness to prepare there the way of (the Lord) as 
it is written” in Isa. xl. 3, 1QS 8: 12-14. “When there are these 
men in Israel in accordance with all these ordinances as a foun- 
dation of a holy spirit in eternal truth. ..then [literally: at that 
time] they shall separate the men of the Community (as) a holy 
house for Aaron...and a community house for Israel...”, 9: 
3-6. 
These texts take the reader back to the time before the settle- 
ment at Qumran. Before a commencement could be made there 
(at least) fifteen men had to be trained to the new manner of life 


tevealed through Moses and the prophets as in 8: 15 f. But the word noun 
is used synonymously with what has been “discovered”, N¥mIN, 9: 19 f.; 
cf.6: 2. And this discovery is the fruit of the study or investigation of the 
Law, INA WIT, 8: 15. Such discovery is due to human industry and not 
to supernatural imparting of knowledge. 

™ Cf. 1QS 1:9; 8: 153 9: 133 C.D.C. 15: 10, 13. 
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for two years, the period fixed for the duration of the noviceship 
of future candidates. The Congregation as a whole already existed 
consisting mainly, in all probability, of married men. Now within 
the framework of the larger society a stricter form of life was to 
be introduced for volunteers willing to undertake it. The leader 
of this group of pioneers would be the founder, the personage 
commonly known today as the Teacher of Righteousness or, 
more accurately, the Authorized Teacher. It will not be rash to 
suppose that he was the author of the passage here considered 
and that it is the oldest component part of 1QS. 

It remains to consider the missing word at the end of 7: 25 
which all recognize to have begun the sentence continued in 
8:1. The suggestion rm “there shall be” or “there must be” 
is not compatible with the above interpretation. The word was 
probably nvna. So the sentence would begin with the phrase 
““When there are” these fifteen and be continued by the repeti- 
tion, 8: 4, “when there are these men in Israel” and concluded 
by the apodosis “the body of the Community will be established 
in truth...”. The same form of sentence with the same con- 
tinuation by the repetition of the idea expressed by the opening 
words is used again in this section, 9: 3-6. The opening sentence 
as reconstructed is thus in a form known to have been used by 
its writer. 
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SOME USES OF Y AND » IN 
THE QUR’AN 


By JAMEs Rosson, Glasgow 


In the Qur’an, where Y with a jussive indicating a prohibition 
is followed by a second verb also negative, Y is normally repeated, 
for example, iv. 169: aU! Je Iglyii Vo @Xno i Wyss Y GLO! Jol & 
gt! YI (O people of the Book, do not go beyond the bounds 
in your religion, and say nothing but the truth about God.) 
Cf. v. 48, 81, 88; vi. 1515 vii. 149; ix. 85f.; x. 105f.; xi. 86, 114f,; 
xvi. 93 f., 96 f., 128; xvii. 24, 31, 33 ff, 38 f£., 110; xviil. 22 f., 27, 
723; XXVi. 183; xXvil. 72; xxvili. 6, 87 f.; xxix. 32; XxXXl. 17, 333 
XXXV. 5; Xlix. 2, 11 f.; lxv. 1; xxi. 22; xclii. 9 f. There are, how- 
ever, places where the one negative particle governs both verbs. 

ii. 39: Ogebed ecily GHI IpeKig LIL Gt! lpudi Y (Do not con- 
fuse the truth with vanity and [do not] conceal the truth know- 
ingly.) ; 

ii, 184: ELI Wl le Idaiy LIL Key @KIgal Ip Yy (Do not 
consume your property among you in vanity and [do not] offer 
it as a bribe to the judges.) 

xlvii. 37: al J! Ipe4i9 Iy-g7 03 (So do not grow faint and 
[do not] call for peace.) It is possible that |,s43 may be subjunctive 
governed by » indicating the consequence of what precedes, and 
be translated “‘so as to call for peace”, but Blachére takes the 
second verb as negative, translating, “Ne faiblissez donc pas! 
N’appelez point a la paix.” 

Vili, 27: Ogelas arily POUL IgigZy SgusSly aul Iyig2 Y (Do not be 
unfaithful to God and the messenger and [do not] be unfaithful 
to your trusts knowingly.) Baidawi in his commentary remarks 
that |,3,2) may be subjunctive, but he seems to prefer to treat the 
negative as governing both verbs. 

While there may be some doubt about this verse, it is quite 
Clear that the second verb in ii. 33 (cf. vii. 18) is subjunctive: 
MIU Cpe USS SretI! ode L423 Yy (Do not approach this tree 
lest ye be among the evildoers.) Other examples where the 
second verb must be subjunctive are iv. 128; v. 24; vi. 108, 154; 
Vili. 48; xi. 67, 1153 xii. 5; xvi. 96; xvii. 23, 41; xx. 83, 115; 
XXvi. 213. In several of these examples there can be no confusion, 
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as the subjunctive and jussive forms differ. The second verb is 
preceded by W in all these examples. 

Attention should be drawn to another example where \ 
governs two verbs, this time in a conditional sentence, namely 
xi. 49, CE ptBl oye GST heyy A ssi Vis (If Thou dost not forgive 
me and [dost not] have mercy on me I shall be among the 
losers.) The sense makes it quite clear that the negative must 
govern both verbs. 

When J is followed by two verbs in the negative it also is 
usually repeated, for example, ix. 4: lye liz ply Let oS grat ol y 
laa Xtc (Then they did not fail you in anything and did not 
support anyone against you.) Cf. xvii. 111; xxiii. 70 f.; xxv. 67; 
Ix. 8; cv. 1 £5 cxii. 3 f. In x. 40 »J is followed in the next clause 
by \ (not yet). In xii. 109 there is a sentence in which the second 
verb must be subjunctive: Of US |» les VI J lyn ool 
abhi 4+ ol isle (Have they not travelled in the earth so as to 
see the end of their predecessors?) Bell has “‘and seen”, Blachéte 
has “et considéré”’, but Arberry treats the »J as governing both 
verbs, for he translates, “Have they not beheld?” The same 
wording is found in xxx. 8; xxxv. 43; xl. 22; xlvii. 11. In each 
instance Arberry translates, “and beheld”. Bell has “and seen” 
each time, and Blachére has “et considéré” each time, except in 
xxx. 8 where he translates, “en sorte qu’ils ont considéré”’. But 
notice must be taken of xxii. 45: p¢! O55 2) be pnen al 
lg: Oslin: oli (Have they not travelled in the earth so that they 
may have hearts with which to understand?) Here there can be 
no doubt about the use of the subjunctive, and the fact that it is 
used here leads one to treat the passages mentioned above, where 
subjunctive and jussive have the same form, as subjunctive. 

An example of »J governing two verbs is found in vii. 21: 
LSD Jil Sed) LK 6 LET II (Did I not prohibit you from that 
tree and [did I not] say to you...?) A slightly different con- 
struction is found in vi. 159: JS G+ col gS od (ily! Ladd eins 
Ins Ula! G cS sf (Belief will not profit anyone who has not 
believed before or acquired some good in his belief.) The use of 
sl suggests the carrying over of the negative to the second verb. 
A similar construction occurs with Y,) in xxv. 23. 

Two examples can be quoted of «J in a conditional sentence 
governing the two verbs, viz. iv. 93: Xl Isis pS yu @ ob 
eB ghily em sdicd egal | Piet poheedl (If they do not withdraw from 
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you, [do not] offer you peace and [do not] restrain their hands, 
take them and slay them), and vii. 22: Lays W jit 9) dfs (If 
Thou dost not forgive us and [dost not] have mercy on us...); 
cf. vii. 148. Here we have the same construction as with Y 
in Xi. 49. 

Finally attention may be drawn to a different combination of 
tenses where ,) with a jussive is followed by a perfect. In the 
following two examples the perfect is obviously affirmative. 

xlv. 30: pi pKiuli Ke US GET gS lil (Were not My signs 
being recited to you, and you were proud?) 

Will. 14: @Xple aul Gly Ipleai QJ 36 (If you do not do so and God 
returns to you....) 

The peculiarity which should be particularly noted is when one 
negative applies to two verbs, a feature to which the grammars 
do not seem to draw attention. 











REVIEWS 


J.-R. Kupper, Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari. (Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége. 
Fascicule CxLIl.) 1957. Pp. xxxii+282+16. (Société d’édition “Les Belles 
Lettres”, Paris. Price: Belgian Fr. 750.) 


Only a-short time ago Upper Mesopotamia in the early second millennium 
was archacologically and historically as good as unknown. The excavations 
at Mari have brought about a happy change in this situation.! Their results 
are supplemented by finds made in Chagar Bazar? and particularly in Agana.3 
We can now see much more clearly than before what great importance the 
valley of the Middle Euphrates had in these troubled times. It was—as 
frequently later on—the gateway through which the bedouin of the steppes 
infiltrated in a constant stream into the cultivated country. 

J.-R. Kupper, well known among Assyriologists for his editions of Mari 
texts, here studies a problem on the basis of all the material which is available, 
old and new alike. In exemplary fashion he collects first the evidence 
the sources provide for Haneans (ch. 1, pp. 1-46), the Benjamites (ch. 2, 
pp. 47-81) and the Suteans (ch. 3, pp. 83-145). He then deals at length with 
the problem of the Amurrites (ch. 4, pp. 147-247). Finally he attaches a short 
discussion of the Hapira (ch. 5, pp. 249-59), short because the subject has 
found detailed treatment elsewhere.* 

No doubt the most important chapter is that onthe Amurrites. It transcends 
“local” history and touches upon events of the greatest significance for all 
of Mesopotamia: the great movements of the beginning of the second millen- 
nium which brought Western Semites into the east where they destroyed the 
empire of Ur, founded their own dynasties and ruled the Akkadians for 
several centuries to follow. The role of the Amurrites had first been ex- 
aggerated by A. T. Clay,5 later their existence had virtually been denied by 
Landsberger® and Bauer.7 Here now the Amurtrites are (partly) restored to 
their rights. The two last-named scholars had wanted to distinguish between 


' For bibliography up to 1949 see A. Spycket, Studia Mariana (1950), 
pp. 127-38. Since then four more campaigns have taken place and the 
publication of texts has progressed to the eighth volume (the last volume 
has not yet reached me). 

2 M. E. L. Mallowan, Iraq, 1v (1937), 91-178; C. J. Gadd, ébid. pp. 178-85 
and Iraq, vit (1940), 22-65. 

3 Sir Leonard Woolley, Alaiakh (Reports of the Research Committee of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, xvi, 1955). D. J. Wiseman, Th 
Alalakh Tablets (1953) and J.C.S. vit (1954), 1-30. 

4 J. Bottéro, Le probléme des Habiru (Cahiers de la Société Asiatique, 12, 
1954); Moshe Greenberg, The Hab/piru (American Oriental Series, 39, 195 5): 

s A. T. Clay, Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites (1909); The Empire 
of the Amurrites (Y.O.S., Res. 6, 1919). 

6 Z.A. xxxv (1924), 236-8. 

7 Th. Bauer, Die Osthkanaander (1926). 
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REVIEWS 


the MAR.TU people (that is Amurrites)! on the one hand and what they termed 
“East Canaanites” on the other. According to them the Amurrites were 
originally at home in the £ur.MAR.TU, that is “the mountain” (and not “the 
country”) “of the MaR.Tu tribes”, located on the eastern fringe of the 
Mesopotamian plains; since the Akkad period they infiltrated into Meso- 
potamia where they served as soldiers for the various rulers. To the philolo- 
gist they are recognizable—as far as they kept their native names—by those 
ending in -dnum derived in Landsberger—Bauer’s opinion from an Akkadian 
(East Semitic) dialect. The “East Canaanites” on the other hand, invading 
Mesopotamia since the end of the Third Dynasty of Ur and inaugurating the 
Old Babylonian period, spoke, they believe, a North-west Semitic language 
for which names built on the formula yaf‘a/-’e/—that is consisting of the 
“imperfect” of the verb followed by a theophorous element—are charac- 
teristic; the name of a specific god is often replaced by general expressions 
like ila “god”, sumu “son”, hammu “paternal uncle”, fa/u “maternal 
uncle”’, etc. 

The author of our book is aware of the fact that any criticism of this 
position has to begin with a philological re-examination of these two groups 
of proper names (p. 154). He does not go into great detail—generally 
speaking he might well have laid more stress on the linguistic questions 
involved—but he judges justly (pp. 158, 241) that all relationship between 
the two groups cannot be denied. A much stronger statement would have 
been possible; I would maintain that consideration of the vastly increased 
material leads to a complete breakdown of the Landsberger—Bauer theory.” 
As far as the Amurrites of the Ur tablets do not bear Sumerian or Akkadian 
names, which they quite naturally would pick up in a new environment, 
their names do after all belong together with those of the so-called “East 
Canaanites”’. The evidence that we possess justifies the contention that 
-num names and yaf‘al-’el names must be ascribed to the same language. 
There then is no point in creating new terms; we should discard the term 
“East Canaanite” altogether, the more so as it is objectionable on other 
grounds, 

Thanks to the Mari texts we can now trace back the country Amurru to 
the beginning of the second millennium. In an unpublished text (see 
G. Dossin, R.S.O. xxx1r (1957), 38) we read ma-at Ia-am-ha-ad* ma-at 
Qa-ta-nim 2% ma-at A-mu-ri-im3 This makes it certain that, against Lands- 
berger, Aur.MAR.TU is not always to be read Jadu Amurri. It furthermore 
shows that the country Amurru already then must be located where it was 
located in the Amarna age, namely immediately south of Qatanum/Qatna 
(today Mishrife). The country Amurru also occurs in the Alalah texts, 
particularly in no. 269. It is the most natural and likely assumption that 


t Akk. Amurré <*Amutrii, sgl. Amurram. Incidentally it is also certain 
that AN.MAR.TU is to be read “Amurrum; with the Old Ass. -A-mu-ru-ba-ni= 
AN.MAR.TU-ba-mi compare now Old Bab. A-bi-A-mu-ur-ri-im, U.E.T. v, 
62, 11, etc. 

2 A detailed demonstration will be published elsewhere. 

3 Another unpublished Mari text quoted by Dossin, ébid., mentions “four 
kings of the Amurrites (A-[u]-ur-ri-i)”. Thus it seems that Amurru con- 
sisted of several smaller territories. 
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kur MaAR.tU of the Ur III period, in expressions like nam.ra.ag.kur.MAR.TU 
(Nesbit, 9, 5; Ist. P. 32, 5 f.),! means that same country. 

Landsberger would, I believe, no longer insist on his original opinion 
that the first recognizable home of his “East Canaanites” was in the East 
Tigris region.2 The new material which Kupper conveniently spreads out 
before our eyes makes it abundantly clear that the people under discussion 
are found in the Mari Age not only in the Middle Euphrates region but also 
all over Upper Mesopotamia from the Zagros to the westernmost point of 
the Euphrates and in northern Syria as well. 

As Gelb has rightly pointed out3—and Kupper concurs with him—during 
the Ur III period and immediately thereafter, in Mari itself predominantly 
Akkadian names are used. Amurrite names are, however, not totally absent. 
Similar conditions prevail in Ebla and UrSu.5 At any rate, it is apparently 
not the Middle Euphrates region from which the eastward expansion of the 
Amurrites started. It could hardly be Upper Mesopotamia either; for, along 
the northern fringe of the steppes we find Hurrians as far back as the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. The assumption thus becomes inevitable that they must have 
come from further west, that is from Syria. 

Confirmation is furnished by the Egyptian “Execration Texts”. All 
the identifiable names of both groups that we possess, the older ones in 
Berlin® belonging to about 1900, the younger ones in Brussels? to about 
1850, are Amurrite. Geographically they cover the territory from southern 
Palestine to the Eleutheros river and the region of Damascus. For Syria 
proper we now have at our disposal the tablets from Alalah VII9 which are 
only slightly younger than the Mari tablets. In Alalah there is a good deal 
of Hurrian admixture, and among the Amurrite names there are only rare 
examples of the hypocoristics in -dnum; they are apparently no longer in 
fashion. The same is valid for the considerably younger tablets from AlalahIV 
and the contemporaneous documents from Ugarit.!° But the Amurrite back- 
ground is unmistakable in both places. 


1 Comparable cases are nam.ra.ag.Sa-as-rut 2 Su-ru-ut-hu-um, AO. 5554 
(T.C.L. u, Pl. 35), 4 and nam.ra.ag,...,""Sa-ri-it-hu-um-ma*, Y B.T. tw, 57, 6£.; 
R.A. xxiv, p. 45, 1. 6f.; furthermore nam.ra.ag.Hu-mur-ti*, Michigan 217 
rev. 3 (unpublished). In a text like Ist. P. 548 the apposition MAR.TU 
* Amurrite” after proper names (Il. 7, 9, 15) is parallel to other appositions 
of the pattern /#.x* with names of places (Il. 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19). 

2 Although in J.C.S. vit (1954), p. 56, n. 103 the people of Alalah 
strangely become a “westliche Halfte der Ostkanaanaer”’. 

3 R.A. 1 (1956), 6. 

4 Na-ap-la-i 5 tev. 5; Zi- za-nim (g.) 144; Ma-ab-ri-el 20, 2; Su-mu-4*Da-gan 
532. 

5 See I. J. Gelb, A.J.S.L. tv (1938), 77, 84. 

6 Kurt Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Firsten... (A.P.A.W.. phil.-hist. 
Klasse 1926, 5). 

7 G. Posener, Princes et pays d’ Asie et de Nubie (1940). 

8 I refrain from quoting the literature; see in last place W. L. Moran, 
Orient. xxv (1957), 339-45. 9 See above, p. 142, n. 3. 

10 For names convenient lists are provided by R. de Langhe, Les textes de 
Ras Shamra-Ugarit..., 1 (1945), 257-315. 
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REVIEWS 


Ugarit is of particular importance for our problem. Here we have not 
only rich archaeological finds' but also long texts in the native language 
known as Ugaritic,? undeniably the same language from which also the names 
of the Ugaritians are taken. Some people claim this language for the 
Canaanites and call it “North Canaanite” ;3 I myself have like others‘ tried 
to show that this is incorrect and that Ugaritic is a North-west Semitic 
language different from Canaanite. I see no reason for changing my opinion. 
The linguistic term “‘Canaanite” should not arbitrarily be extended so as to 
become synonymous with West Semitic. Language is a phenomenon of 
human culture; names of linguistic units must therefore be coined after 
cultural units with historical reality. The linguistic term “Canaanite” can- 
not be severed from Canaanite civilization. It flourished in northern 
Palestine and along the Phoenician coast during the Late and Middle Bronze 
Ages. Thus the term was originally conceived and it can only lead to an 
undesirable loss of precision and ultimate confusion if the term is used 
in a different sense. In my opinion it is illegitimate prodecure to define 
(“for convenience”) Canaanite as “the North-west Semitic people and 
culture of western Syria and Palestine before the twelfth century B.c.”5 
It must be obvious to.every historian that there is no ethnic or cultural 
unity of western Syria and Palestine in the second millennium. Using this 
illegitimate term to subsume disparate historical phenomena amounts to 
afalsification of history; it ascribes to the Canaanites a role which they never 
played. 

When the role of the Canaanites in history is assessed it seems to me 
necessary to ask: at what time do we encounter them first? The Canaanites 
ate certainly the pre-Israelite inhabitants of Palestine and there can be no 
doubt that the Middle Bronze Age civilization of Palestine must be con- 
sidered as Canaanite. The archaeological development runs without major 
break from Tell Bet Mirsim J to D (with a hiatus thereafter) and in Megiddo 
from stratum XV to VI (with a break at the beginning® as well as at the end). 
There is considerable doubt, however, whether the civilization of the Early 
Bronze Age was also borne by Canaanites; there just is no evidence for their 
existence in the third millennium. The Execration Texts which come from 
the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age contain exclusively Amurrite 
hames; in my opinion they should be interpreted not as the beginning of 
anew, but as the end of the preceding—that is Amurrite—period. 

The details that we have ascertained point to northern Syria as an early 
Amurrite centre. In the circumstances we would like to know more about 
Syria in the third millennium. Evidence is scarce, but not entirely missing. 
Naram-Sin of Akkad says in an authentic inscription that he conquered 
Armanum and Ebla.7 This gives much more weight to the details reported 


' See the various publications of C. F. Schaeffer, the excavator. 

* See C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual (Analecta Orientalia, 35, 1955). 

} Thus Albright. 

* See most recently J. Cantineau, Semitica, ut (1950), 21-34. 

> W. F. Albright, Studies in the History of Culture (Leland volume) (1942), 
p. 11, 

® On this caesura see also H. Otto, Z.D.P.V. Lx1 (1938), 243. 

7 R.A. x (1913), 101. 
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in U.E.T. 1/1, 275, a later copy; besides Armanum and Ebla the text also 
mentions the mountain Armanum and the town of Ulasum.' The king of 
Armanum is Ri-id-41m,? and the god Dagan; occurs twice. All this confirms 
that we move in an Amurrite milieu. 

Much less reliance can be placed on the legends about Naram-Sin which 
have repeatedly been commented upon.* However, part of the names sound 
as though they may go back to a good and authentic source; the more 
Amurrite names become known the more parallels turn up.5 Further support 
for the view that Syria was early Amurrite territory comes from the geo- 
graphic nomenclature. The heavy concentration of names in -dnu already 
in early days cannot be easily dismissed.® 

Moreover, northern Syria emerges archaeologically as a distinct cultural 
province in which—as both Agana and Ras Shamra show—the Amurtrites 
played an important and, quite likely at some early date, the most important 
part. It is no accident that Halpa/Yamhad is considered as a political and 
cultural centre right down to the Hittite conquest. No accident either that 
the region down towards Damascus and Byblos has yielded some chance 
finds of quite remarkable quality which must come from the first part of the 
second millennium. They are usually claimed as “Phoenician”, as though 
Syria had then been inhabited by Phoenicians.7 As twenty-five years ago 
I am today of the opinion that we must ascribe them to the Amurrites.® They 
had long since had part in higher civilization. It was from northern Syria 
that they expanded after 2000 into the Middle Euphrates valley. It was from 
northern Syria that, at the same time, their cousins from the steppes to the 
north and to the south of the river were led to make themselves the masters 


1 Gen. U-/-si-im*, I agree with Sidney Smith (U.E.T. 1, p. 80) that 
Ul-/a-za of the Amarna texts should be compared (see furthermore The 
Statue of Idrimi, p. 78). This has been identified with the ’#3¢ (= Ul(/)asa) of 
the Execration Texts (£3; Fz) which is located on the Phoenician coast.— 
For the name cf. U-/a-su-da (for Ulasu-a(d)da in line 380 of the first Qatna 
Inventory (see J. Bottéro, R.A. x it, 29). 

2 In the younger texts he has become Ré-if-¢1m Sar * Abisal*: L. W. King, 
Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, 1 (1907), sof. With Ré-id-‘m 
compare Ia-ri-du-um, Lutz, Ashjaly, 109, 3 and I-ri-da-nu-um, A.R.M. 1, 
655. 

3 I see no reason to deny the western origin of Dagan. Not all gods that 
occur in southern Mesopotamia, no matter at what period, become thereby 
automatically Sumero-Akkadian. As a parallel one may think of the case of 
Abib| Ebip: see R.A. xxx1 (1934), 84-6, 143. 

4 B. Hrozny, Arch. Or. 1 (1929), 65-76; J. Lewy, Z..A. xxxviit (1929); 
266ff.; H. G. Giterbock, Z..A. xLIv (1938), 66-80. 

S On AN-ma-na-i-la and La-pa-na-i-la see J. Lewy, Z.A. xxxvitl, 266; 
with I/-s4-na-i-il compare I¢-nu-lum, A.R.M. v, 336, with In-ni-pa-i-/a (thus 
complete!) In-ne-b|pu, A.R.M. vit, 180, iii, 31; In-ni-b| pu-x-um, ibid. 210 tev. 1 6; 
In-ni-b| pu Clay; In-ni-b]pu VAT 805 (K.B. Iv, p. 42f.), 16. 

6 See now B. S. J. Isserlin, Proc. of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Socttly, 
VIII (1956), 83-110; esp. fig. 3. 

7 R. Dussaud, L’art Phénicien du Ie millénaire (1949). 

8 A. Goetze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer (1936), pp. 144 ff. 
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of the East Tigris region. They conquered places like Eshnunna and Isin 
finally to appear in Babel, Ur and in other cities of the south.! 

This large picture may in part be imaginative and conjectural. Docu- 
mentary proof will have to come from new archives to be excavated in the 
early cultural centres of ancient Syria. For the time being we are grateful 
for Mr Kupper’s illuminating exposition which patiently collects and pene- 
tratingly evaluates so vast a material. A. GOETZE 


L. KoEHLER and W. BAUMGARTNER (ed.), Sapplementum ad Lexicon in Veteris 
Testamenti Libros. 1958. Pp. xl+228. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 18.00.) 


This supplement to Koehler and Baumgartner’s now well-known and highly 
appreciated Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon to the Old Testament falls into 
two main divisions, of which the first is principally Koehler’s and the second 
substantially Baumgartner’s work. 

Koehler’s part consists entirely of German-Hebrew and German—Aramaic 
vocabularies: on pp. 1-118 ordinary words, on pp. 119-20 botanical and 
zoological terms, and on p. 121 words inferred from proper names. The 
main vocabulary is reasonably complete and contains much information 
which will be useful both to teachers and to students. The list of botanical 
and zoological names according to the correct Latin scientific terminology 
is all too brief and seems to omit many terms which the reader naturally 
expects to find in it, such as gyps fulvus, pardus nimr,and many others. The list 
of words based on proper names is again very scanty, and numerous additions 
will occur to most readers, for example, 1] “chieftain” and n2Qy “rift”. 
Or again, if “‘Phineas” is included, why is “Pharaoh” omitted; and what 
evidence can be produced to show that the Eg. p3-nbgy “the negro” ever 
became a Hebrew common noun? In fact, these two lists are so scrappy that 
they have little value and ought to have been omitted; presumably piety 
dictated their inclusion. 

Baumgartner’s part contains additions and corrections to the original 
dictionary, arranged in two groups: (i) on p. 133 supplement i; (ii) on 
Pp. 134-94 additions and corrections to the Hebrew portion, the joint work 
of Koehler and Baumgartner; and on pp. 197-208 additions and corrections 
to the Aramaic portion of Baumgartner alone. Then follow additamenta 
nvissima: these are (i) on p. 209 corrections to the German—Aramaic vocabu- 
aries and the lists of botanical and zoological terms and of words inferred 
ftom proper names; (ii) on pp. 210-25 additions to the Hebrew and Aramaic 
dictionaries. The correctiones nuperrime repertae on pp. 226-7 bring the work 
toa conclusion. 

In such a vast collection of matter every reader will detect slips, mistakes 
and omissions, such as are inevitable; mostly they are of very little moment. 
For example, on p. 71a ODN is a misprint for DON. On p. 139b the suggestion 
that P°AN is connected with the root “re (Driver) must, in spite of the Targum, 


' The book by D. O. Edzard, Die “‘ Zweite Zwischenzeit” Babyloniens (1957) 
Presents much detail on this process and can serve as an excellent supplement 


to Kupper’s book. 
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be given up (see Elliger G..A.T.A., 85-6). On p. 1474 9971 and 995 II ought 
to be subsumed under the same root (see Driver in Arch. Orient. xvu1, 1955-6). 
On p. 167 the equation of pain with Vahuman is due to Benfey, Monatsnamm 
(1836), pp. 38-41, who explains it as meaning “noble-minded”; and the 
N.-Bab. U-pa-ma-na-’ ought to be compared (Clay, B.E.U.P. x, i, q; O. 32, 
LE. 2). On p. 2104 Jane “Aaron” can hardly be equated with the Eg. $rm 
“great in the (god’s) name” but ought perhaps rather to be connected with 
the Arab. hard “struck with a rod”, since this weapon plays so large a part 
in the stories of Aaron. On. p. 2114 @& at Hab. ii. 13 is mentioned without 
explanation; the LX X’s dpi at Jer. li. 58 shows that the word in these two 
passages is a Hebr. ’## or *’6f = Arab. ’assu(n), ’issu(n) or ’ussu(n) “foundation, 
beginning; vestige, remains, cinders”; a meaning “trifle” or the like is in- 
tended, agreeing well with the parallel pp (cf. Job xxviii. 5, Ehrlich). On 
p. 221a sumbu ought to be sumbu “waggon”; and on p. 221b the Ugar. 
gst is not “bow” but “arrow”, being a pointed weapon as the Arab, 


ro, 6¢ 


miqsa’’ “sharp” and the contrasting Ugar. gst “bow” show (Driver, C.M.L. 
p- 143). 

All in all, the matter gathered in these supplements, especially the 
references to current literature, is immensely valuable, although the use of it 
is made very difficult by the arrangement; but every Hebrew lexicographer, 
if not every Hebrew student, will be grateful to the editors for providing 
so vast a store of information which must otherwise remain to a large extent 
lost in the wilderness of modern biblical literature. G. R. DRIVER 


K. G. Kun (ed.), with H. SrEGEMANN and G. Kumvzine, Racklaufiges 
Hebraisches Worterbuch. 1958. Pp. xvi+144. (Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
Gottingen. Price DM. 32.) 


This “retrograde lexicon” begins with a German introduction, followed by 
an English translation (printed) in a jargon with which English scholars are 
becoming only too familiar (including the distressing adjective “‘nounal”}); 
this sets out the plan and purpose of the work. It purports to contain all the 
Hebrew words in the Old Testament, the wisdom of Ben Sirach and the 
Scrolls, with those on inscriptions and potsherds (including the letters from 
Lachish and Murabba‘At), all arranged in alphabetical order retrograde, that 
is under the last letter first and the first letter last (typescript photographically 
reproduced). This matter is divided into two parts, with verbs and common 
nouns in the first and proper names in the second. How complete these 
collections may be can hardly be said without exhaustive research; but one 
notes, for example, that MWK is omitted from the list of common nouns and 
aNoN Tay from the list of proper names. Such compilations as that here 
reviewed are the tools of research which German scholars love to produce; 
but they cannot replace a real and living knowledge of the Hebrew language 
and may prove dangerous in use. They may lead the user to confine himse 
to the recorded language and to overlook the possibility of recovering lost 
words from external sources, so that scholarship becomes purely mechanical. 
G. R. DRIVER 
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E. WirtHWEIN, The Text of the Old Testament. An Introduction to Kittel-Kable’s 
“ Biblia Hebraica”’, trans. from German by P. R. Ackroyd. 1957. Pp. xii+ 
174, including 41 plates. (Blackwell, Oxford. Price: 175. 6d.) 


This is not the heyday of lower textual criticism in the study of the Hebrew 
Bible; since the end of World War I we are in the floruit of archaeological 
discoveries and their interpretation. 

To a certain extent, the appearance of the apparatus criticus in Rudolf 
Kittel’s edition of Brb/ia Hebraica has been responsible for the decline of the 
independent and searching textual criticism that characterized the nineteenth 
century. The vast majority of students of Hebrew Scripture became content 
to consult—and accept—the textual data readily offered in Kittel’s B.H. 
(and ed. 1909; 3rd ed. 1937, with the assistance of Albrecht Alt and Otto 
Rissfeldt), without bothering to get behind these succinctly presented 
materials, without troubling to do some research on their own. And so, 
when the biblical texts among the Dead Sea Scrolls—the complete Isaiah 
scroll especially—made their appearance, scholarship generally was not fully 
ptepared to handle them so far as lower textual criticism was concerned 
(cf. the reviewer’s remarks in J.B.L. Lx1x (1950), 153, n. 5). 

Unfortunately, the book under review is not calculated to improve the 
situation; on the contrary, it can but help to consolidate it. For the author 
begins his preface directly (p. ix), “This book has been written to meet 
a practical need. It becomes clear again and again, when Hebrew texts are 
being read with students, that many of them do not avail themselves of 
the wealth of material provided in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. They disregard 
it, or feel uncertain how to use it, and, as a result, it serves them no useful 
purpose....”” And that is just the point: instead of teaching students to 
ignore the “wealth of material” in B.H. and to go directly to the many 
Hebrew manuscripts of the text (for example, the editions of Kennicott 
and de Rossi), the manuscripts and editions of the Septuagint, the Minor 
Versions, the Targums, the Peshitta, the Vulgate, the various secondary 
versions, the quotations in the rabbinic literature and Church Fathers, etc., 
the author would direct them to the immediate use of the materials compiled 
in the apparatus in B.H. He should have heeded the caveat by C. C. Torrey 
(The Second Isaiah, 1928, pp. 214-15): “The apparatus of Kittel’s Bibiia 
Hebraica contains very many readings erroneously supposed to be attested 
by the Greek version, readings gathered blindly from the commentaries. . .”; 
or J. Ziegler’s “‘Kritische Bemerkungen zur Verwendung der Septuaginta 
im Zwélfprophetenbuch der Biblia Hebraica [1937] von Kittel” (pp. 107-20 
of his valuable article on “Studien zur Verwertung der Septuaginta im 
Zwélfprophetenbuch”, Z..A.W. Lx (1944), 107-31); or P. Katz’s statement 
(“Septuagintal Studies in the Mid-century”’, pp. 176-208 of The Backgrounds 
of the New Testament and its Eschatology, ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube 
(the C. H. Dodd volume), 1956, p. 198): ““.. .One may say with truth: Never 
was the LXX more used and less studied! Unfortunately much of this misuse 
survives in B.H.?...H. M. Orlinsky who comes back to this point time and 
again is not very far from the truth when he says that not a single line in the 
apparatus of B.H.3 is free from mistakes regarding G”; or such discussions 
by the reviewer as “The Septuagint—its Use in Textual Criticism” (Biblical 
Archaeologist, 1x (May 1946), 21-34) and “The Use of the LXX and its 
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Daughter-Versions in the Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible” (pp. 149- 
55 of thechapter on “Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research”, 
pp. 144-61 in The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby 
(1947) 

It is true that our author disclaims uncritical dependence on BH} 
A reviewer of the German edition had written, ‘“‘ Wirthwein furthermore 
identifies himself so completely with B.H.* that he fails to realize that serious 
misgivings have been felt about the app. crit. of this edition”. In quoting 
this devastating bit of criticism in his “Foreword to the English Edition” 
(p. xi), our author rejects it as “clearly a misunderstanding” since chapter 1v 
does “include a criticism” of the principles of textual criticism in B.H., and 
encourages “‘its intelligent and at the same time critical [italics in original] 
use”. The reviewer would differ with this disclaimer: not a single work 
critical of B.H.? is referred to in chapter 1v, and no one of the three intro- 
ductory paragraphs (A, B, C) and eight sections warns the student of the 
misleading and harmful character of the apparatus in B.H.® 

The present book, an English translation (well done by Dr Peter R. 
Ackroyd) and elaboration of the first, German version (Der Text des alten 
Testaments, 1952), consists of four chapters and 41 plates (“List” on p. 166; 
correct accordingly “46 Plates” on p. ix). Chapters 1-111, essentially a repro- 
duction of the German edition, deal respectively with “Transmission of the 
Text in the Original Language” (pp. 3-32), “Translations from the Original 
Language” (pp. 33-61), and “The Remaining Translations” (pp. 62-9). 
Frankly, the reviewer has wondered ever since the German version appeared 
why this material had to be published. The data have long been available 
elsewhere, most recently—and much more satisfactorily even for the novice 
in textual criticism—in Bleddyn J. Roberts, The Old Testament Text and 
Versions (1951). Thus Roberts has been careful to analyse the history of the 
Masoretic text in the light of the many learned opinions advanced in recent 
years, whereas Wiirthwein has provided the unwary student essentially with 
the opinion of but one scholar (P. Kahle), an opinion hardly shared by many 
in the field or demonstrated by the biblical fragments among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

As to the 41 plates, the reviewer fails to understand how a student of the 
Old Testament can learn textual criticism by looking at pictures of “The 
Entrance to the Khirbet Qumran Cave 1”, “Two Jars from Qumran Cave1”, 
“First Rabbinic Bible of Felix Pratensis (1516-17)”, “Manuscript of 4 
Catena (ninth century)”, “The Complutensian Polyglot (1514-17), and the 
like. It is not casual reproduction of any text, be it the Mesha Stone, the 
Siloam Inscription, Lachish Letter tv, an Aramaic Elephantine Papyrus, of 
the Nash Papyrus (Plates 1-5), or be it a column or page from a Hebrew of 
Greek or Latin or Syriac or Samaritan text, that can introduce a student to 
the complexities of lower textual criticism. And these plates with their 
description (pp. 83-166) constitute virtually one half of the entire book. 

The core of the book should have been chapter rv, “Textual Criticism” 
(pp. 70-82). But the chapter is much too brief (13 pages), repeats too often 
what has long been known, offers frequently errors peculiar to the idio- 
syncratic Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah, and leaves utterly in the abstract the 
all-important sections (§§ 2-4) on “The establishment (and examination) of 
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the traditional text” and “‘ Making a decision” (76-81). Contrast, for example, 
the character and usefulness of the article by Max L. Margolis, “The Scope 
and Methodology of Biblical Philology”, J.Q.R. n.s. 1 (1910-11), 5-41, 
where the Hebrew and versional texts of Job iii. 3 are dealt with in a masterly 
manner. 
The reviewer would have been happy to recommend this book heartily, 
or even with reserve; but it would be unfair to scholarship. 
HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


D. W. Tuomas, The Hebrew Bible since Claude Montefiore. (Claude Montefiore 


Centenary Lecture.) 1958. Pp. 18. (Liberal Jewish Synagogue, London. 
Price: 25. 6d.) 


By his outline of the changes in the critical study of the Hebrew Bible during 
the last one hundred years the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
in his inimitably charming way, has produced a lecture worthy of the occasion 
and also a perspective full of inspiration for all who are concerned with 
Old Testament Study. Against the background of the Middle East—its 
languages, archaeology, antiquities—the Old Testament is thrown up in 
a new light and the lecturer’s instances are at once cogent and fascinating. 
As a result, the study of the Hebrew language is more and more conditioned 
by cognate languages, and correct translations are now possible, as witness 
many of Professor Thomas’s own contributions on this question, though he 
characteristically avoids any mention of the point. A necessary rider is the 
recent strong antipathy to conjectural emendation of the text, accompanied 
by a gentle reminder of the danger of falling over ourselves backward in this 
matter. Another danger is that which befalls the archaeologist, or more 
commonly his interpreter, who might tend “to speak too readily of what they 
call the confirmation of the truth of the Hebrew Bible by archaeology. Here 
truth of historical fact and spiritual truth must be sharply distinguished.” 
The second sentence is surely one which needs to be underlined and applied 
wherever the “truth” of the Bible is naively acclaimed by archaeologist or 
theologian or any other kind of interpreter. It is the note on which the 
lecturer dwells to round off his discussion, and it permits him, very aptly, to 
teturn to the major emphasis in Montefiore’s own exposition of prophecy and 
its sequels in Rabbinic Judaism and Christianity. Altogether a very happy 
occasion. B. J. ROBERTS 


M. Norn, History of Israel, trans. from Germanby S.Godman. 1958. Pp. viii+ 
480. (A. and C. Black, London. Price: 425.) 


The fundamental thesis of this work, stated in the first section of the intro- 
duction, is that the historical entity “Israel” was a federation of twelve tribes 
which came into being in Palestine. The history of Israel began with the 
formation of this federation; its significant events all occurred in Palestine; 
and it came to an end with the insurrection against Rome A.D. 132-5, when 
Israel’s cult centre was destroyed and the people were deprived of their home- 
land. Their subsequent history is the history of Judaism. This indeed had its 
foots in and emerged from Israel, but the historical conditions under which 
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it flourished differed so greatly from those of the history of Israel with its 
narrowly confined locus that it is a substantially new entity, and must be 
treated as such with its own history. 

The limitation of the history of Israel to Palestine is thus basic to Noth’s 
interpretation. It is a valid limitation but only to a point. Noth, however, 
has made it absolute, and this, it may be suggested, has on occasions both 
hampered him in his analysis of the biblical tradition and prevented him 
from discerning certain of its implications—implications which, while they 
may call for some slight modification of his thesis, nevertheless add weight to 
his insistence upon the definitive character of the part played by the tribes 
of central Palestine in the history of Israel. The intent of this review isto 
make explicit what is implicit in Noth’s reconstruction and interpretation of 
events, and so to underline the significance of the facts he has so penetratingly 
discerned and so brilliantly presented. 

His discernment has both determined, and been made more acute by, his 
treatment of the source material. This includes the findings of Palestinian 
archaeology and the records of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia and Persia; but 
above all the Old Testament itself, particularly the Pentateuch, the Deutero- 
nomist’s history, the writings of the Chronicler, and, for the last two centuries, 
the books of the Maccabees, together with Josephus. The Pentateuch he 
describes as “‘a great collective work which conveys historical information 
but was not designed and drafted as a coherent historical narrative”. It 
therefore calls for special treatment. But the information provided both by 
the Deuteronomist and by the Chronicler must be scrutinized with equal 
care; the sources they used must be isolated as far as possible, and every effort 
made to establish not only the historical assumptions underlying the oral 
traditions upon which they depended, but also the assumptions of those who 
first reduced them to writing and related them to each other in an articulated 
narrative. 

Part I begins with a study of the origins of the tribes of Israel. This is 
followed by an examination of the oracles on the several tribes in Gen. xlix 
and Deut. xxxiii and of the boundary lists in the book of Joshua, to determine 
their location in Palestine. A scrutiny of the tradition of the “conquest” 
shows that in fact they established themselves in the land not by armed 
invasion but by a more or less peacefl process of infiltration over a period 
of some 200 years, from 1300-1100 B.C. 

Chapters 2 and 3, presenting the evidence upon which Noth bases his thesis 
that Israel was historically a federation of twelve tribes, and analysing the 
traditions of the federation now preserved in the Pentateuch, are among the 
most important in the book, summarizing as they do the detailed argument of 
the author’s earlier works, Das System der xwolf Stamme Israels (1930) and 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch (1948). Briefly stated, his conclusions are 
that the Leah tribes, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zebulun and Issachar, 
once formed a six-tribe federation in central Palestine; that in the course of 
time the Rachel tribes, Manasseh, Ephraim and Benjamin, thrust themselves 
into the midst of this group, forcing Reuben, Simeon, Levi and Judah 
southwards; that at this juncture, presumably, Levi lost its tribal identity to 
become a priesthood; and that the Rachel tribes finally became the nucleus 
of a twelve-tribe federation which included, in addition to the tribes already 
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named, Dan, Gad, Asher and Naphtali—Gad taking the place of Levi in the 
official lists. Both these federations were similar in character to the Greek 
amphictyonies in that they were the guardians of a central shrine. In the period 
of the twelve-tribe amphictyony this seems to have been located first at 
Shechem, then at Bethel, then at Gilgal, and finally at Shiloh. The uniqueness 
of the cult at these successive centres consisted not in its forms of worship 
(which may well have differed scarcely at all from those of the surrounding 
Canaanite sanctuaries) but in the solemn recital of the divine law at the annual 
ceremony of the renewal of the covenant. This law was administered by 
judges, the names of some of them being recorded in the lists of the so-called 
“minor judges” in Judg. x. 1-5 and xii. 8-15. It is possible that these judges 
were elected by the official representatives of the tribes, the nasi’im, lists of 
whom are preserved in Num. i, xii and xxxiv. One of the major responsi- 
bilities of the amphictyony was that of enforcing obedience to the law on the 
part of the several tribes. 

The traditions of the amphictyony included those of the exodus, the 
patriarchs, and the covenant at Sinai. Noth is of the opinion that the event 
from which the elaborate legend in Exod. i-xv took its rise occurred in the 
thirteenth century B.c. It was the escape from Egypt of a small group of 
shepherds who had been allowed to enter the country to pasture their 
flocks, and had been forcibly detained there as slaves. What in fact happened 
at “the sea”’ cannot be determined for there is “‘no authentic tradition about 
the actual course of events”. Those who participated in the experience were 
later absorbed into different tribes, or possibly in some cases reabsorbed if 
they had come from Palestine to Egypt. 

It may be assumed that the tradition of the patriarchs in its original form 
included, in addition to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the names of other 
ancestors, real or supposed, of certain of the clans or tribes later incorporated 
into the amphictyony. That the names of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob alone 
have survived is due to the circumstances under which the pentateuchal 
tradition took form and developed. Historically these ancestors did not 
belong to Palestine but to its vicinity, and the basic element in the tradition 
concerning them was that they were the recipients of the divine promise that 
their descendants would one day possess the land towards which they were 
even then moving. Following the settlement they came to be identified with 
the patrons of certain Canaanite sanctuaries, who were the heroes of the 
legends current in those places. The first of them to be regarded as the 
ancestor of the whole of Israel was Jacob, who had previously been venerated 
by the Joseph tribes. Among the southern tribes, however, this role was 
filled by Isaac and Abraham; and when the Pentateuch tradition, which on 
Noth’s reading of the evidence first took form in central Palestine, was 
further developed in the south, they were given genealogical precedence 
over Jacob. 

The tradition of the covenant at Sinai, Noth believes, found a place among 
the themes of the Pentateuch only at a relatively late date, but the actual event 
upon which it is based must have occurred very early in the history of certain 
clans which were later incorporated into various tribes of Israel. The primary 
clement in the tradition is the manifestation of divine power in terrifying 
natural phenomena, and this suggests that the event was a decisive moment 
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in the self-revelation of God to the clans which experienced it. And this in 
turn is a strong indication that the sacred name Yahweh was originally 
the name of the deity of Sinai. It was within the framework of the amphi- 
ctyonic festival of the renewal of the covenant that the tradition of the crucial 
event at Sinai was kept alive in Israel; and it was from the festival that the 
covenant element in the tradition as it has been preserved in the Pentateuch 
was derived. 

The implications of this association of the tradition of the theophany at 
Sinai with the covenant are far-reaching. Noth, however, nowhere calls 
attention to them and this failure is due, it may be suggested, to the hampering 
effect of his thesis that “Israel” originated in Palestine and that everything 
of importance in its history occurred there. But it may be urged that the 
association of the theophany with the covenant points to the fact that the 
revelation at Sinai was one of the definitive events in the emergence and 
development of Israel’s faith that God had taken them into a unique relation- 
ship with himself. When the tribes established themselves as an amphictyony 
in Palestine, this faith found expression in terms of the covenant. Noth 
implies, though he nowhere states it plainly, that it was in Palestine that the 
covenant idea took form. He is thus in substantial though tacit agreement 
with the conclusion of Eduard Meyer that the idea was derived from the 
cult of Baal-berith in Shechem. Noth has, however, penetrated more deeply 
than Meyer into the tradition of the covenant, for he has shown, however 
indirectly, that the experience concretized in covenant terms is rooted at 
Sinai. But since the definitive factor in the idea of “Israel” is, as Noth 
recognizes, the unique relationship of the people to God, the question may 
be asked whether the theophany at Sinai was not the real beginning of their 
history in which the emergence of the amphictyony was then a crucial event. 

Noth, indeed, in developing his thesis that Israel originated in Palestine 
claims that there is no evidence that the name Israel was brought from the 
desert. This, however, may be questioned. In telling of the change of Jacob’s 
name to Israel, the story in Gen. xxxii. 25-32 (Eng. 24-31) identifies with 
Jacob the Israel from whom the “sons of Israel” claimed descent. One in- 
ference to be drawn from this is that there was no concrete tradition in 
Palestine concerning the eponymous Israel, and this in turn at least suggests 
that the name originated elsewhere. Why not then in the desert, in view of the 
tradition as a whole? But even if the name Israel was not known in the desett, 
it would still seem that Noth’s statement on page 131 might well be modified 
—that “the ‘Israel’ which was present on Sinai cannot have been the ‘Israel’ 
of the later period or a particular group of its tribes”. 

From the fact that the account of the theophany at Sinai is quite isolated 
and unrelated to any previous event in its present setting, Noth argues (here 
once more tacitly agreeing with Meyer and others) that it had no place in the 
primary form of the tradition of the Exodus. But the inference he draws 
from this, that the Sinai tradition found a place among the themes of the 
Pentateuch only at a relatively late date, rests upon his assumption that what 
he calls the Pentateuch tradition took form among the tribes of central 
Palestine. The question must be asked, however, whether Noth’s discernment 

of the crucial part played by these tribes in this connexion has not led him 
to discount the evidence provided by the critical analyses of Wellhausen, 
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Meyer and others, that the literary basis of the pentateuchal narrative is the 
tradition of the south. This does not involve any denial of the historicity of 
the tradition of the central and northern tribes, nor is it to claim anything 
more than literary priority for the tradition of the south. Noth, however, 
appears not only to claim literary priority—or the oral equivalent of literary 
priority—for the central tradition, but also to assume that the tradition of the 
south, even if it could be isolated from the present narrative, is of less value 
than that of the central tribes for an understanding of the meaning of 
“Israel”. But if the tradition of the Exodus derives from the south, as 
Meyer has demonstrated, and was included in the narrative of which the 
present narrative of the Pentateuch is an elaboration, then certain modifica- 
tions in Noth’s interpretation of the relevant evidence would seem to be 
called for. It renders unnecessary, not to say unlikely, Noth’s assumption— 
difficult in any case—that the clans of the Exodus were later absorbed into 
a number of tribes, including some of the tribes of central Palestine. It 
suggests that the unrelatedness of the Sinai tradition to what precedes it in 
the present narrative is due to the simple fact that it is derived from another 
tribal tradition than that in which the memory of the Exodus was preserved; 
not, as Noth maintains, that it found a place among the themes of the 
Pentateuch only at a relatively late date—a judgement which tends to obscure 
the basic character of the Sinai experience in the historical tradition of the 
central tribes. It leaves open the possibility that earlier generations of the 
clans of the Exodus had experienced the theophany at Sinai, as the reference 
to the pillar of cloud and fire in the Exodus narrative indeed suggests. Noth 
correctly recognizes in this a reflection of the Sinai theophany, but regards it 
for this reason as a harmonizing addition to the story designed to reconcile 
the two traditions of Sinai and the Exodus. If, however, it is an integral part 
of the primary account of the Exodus, it points to the significant fact that the 
clans of the Exodus already shared in the faith of the central tribes that they 
had been taken into a unique relationship with Yahweh. And since this 
faith was, as has been noted above, the definitive factor in the idea of “Israel”, 
it follows that the Exodus was an event in the history, rather than the pre- 
history, of Israel—whether or not at the time the clans concerned called 
themselves “‘sons of Israel”. 

In the articulated tradition of the Pentateuch Moses is represented as the 
mediator of the covenant which gave form to Israel’s faith. Since, however, 
the covenant is a secondary element in the tradition of the theophany at 
Sinai, and since Moses’ part in the original story of the deliverance from 
Egypt is purely formal, Noth argues that historically he had no part in either 
event. In support of this conclusion he appeals to the statement in Deut. 
xxxiv, that Moses was buried east of the Jordan, as an indication that the 
tradition concerning him was rooted in that vicinity and that therefore the 
tole he actually played was connected only with the preparations for the 
occupation of the land by the tribes of central Palestine. There are many 
scholars who agree with Noth that the evidence provided by the graves of 
the patriarchs is of first importance for a reconstruction of the primary 
tradition concerning them. But in this instance Noth appears to have missed 
the significance of the statement in Deut. xxxiv. 6b that “no man knoweth 
of [Moses’] sepulchre unto this day”. The inference to be drawn from this 
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is that although both sources underlying the account of Moses’ death in 
Deut. xxxiv represented this as occurring east of the Jordan, no grave could 
be shown there to support this representation. In view of this it might be 
argued that the tradition that Moses died and was buried in that vicinity is 
without historical foundation. But even if one is not prepared to accept such 
a radical conclusion, this at least must be recognized: that the statement that 
no one knows the location of Moses’ grave renders extremely precarious the 
argument that since he was buried east of the Jordan he cannot have been 
connected with the Exodus. Furthermore Noth, having reached this con- 
clusion, is unable to account for the traditional association of Moses with the 
deliverance from Egypt. 

Here once again the southern tradition throws light upon a problem 
which Noth has left unsolved. For a careful examination of that tradition, as 
Meyer has pointed out, reveals Moses as a figure firmly rooted in Kadesh, 


the immediate goal of the Exodus. Noth, however, mentions Kadesh only | 


once, in a footnote on page 129, where he dismisses as unhistorical the state- 
ment in Deut. i. 46 that Israel “abode in Kadesh many days’’, on the ground 
that it “has no basis in the primary tradition of the Pentateuch”’. It has 
indeed no basis in the specific historical tradition of the north upon which the 
author of Deuteronomy was here depending, but it does not follow from 
this that it is without historical foundation. Rather it points to the continued 
existence of a tradition other than that of the north, of such authority that it 
compelled the insertion of this note in the deuteronomic résumé of Israel’s 
history. 

From the facts that in the southern tradition Moses was judge and inter- 
preter of Yahweh’s will at Kadesh, and that, as Noth has observed, the part 
he plays in the earliest account of the actual deliverance from Egypt is purely 
formal, it is possible to argue that he was not actually the leader of the escaping 
clans. But there is a further inference to be drawn from the tradition as it 
later developed, namely that it was Moses who interpreted the deliverance at 
the sea as a manifestation not only of the power but also of the righteousness 
of Yahweh. It was this interpretation which gave lasting significance to an 
event which might otherwise have been without enduring effect upon the 
religion of those who had experienced it. Moses’ part in the event was thus 
of crucial importance. The representation of the southern tradition even in 
its earliest articulated form that he had in person led the clans out of Egypt, 
and the subsequent elaboration of the original simple narrative, will on this 
reading of the evidence be recognized as an attempt to state this truth in 
terms which the ordinary man could understand, and to bring out its meaning. 

But even this does not reflect Moses’ full significance. Account must be 
taken of the implications of the fact that, when the southern tradition was 
fused with that of the central tribes, he was made the mediator of the covenant 
by which the several tribes had been bound together in a sacred amphictyony. 
As Noth has pointed out, Moses will have had no part in the Sinai tradition 
as that was preserved in the annual covenant festival. His role as mediator 
in the new form of the tradition is, it may therefore be suggested, a reflection 
of the southern tradition that it was he who bound together into a confederacy 
under Yahweh the tribes or clans which had centred upon Kadesh, including 
the group which had experienced the deliverance from Egypt. And to this 
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confederacy he gave the divine law by which they were to live. Noth’s 
judgement that “historically it is... hardly justifiable to describe him as the 
organizer and legislator of Israel” is thus open to question in the light of the 
tradition of the south. 

The clans organized by Moses into a federation may well have been the 
group consisting of Judah, Caleb, Othniel, Cain, Jerahmeel and Simeon, to 
which Noth refers on page 181 as in the time of David still leading “a life 
of their own, which, though it did not isolate them from the greater Whole, 
did give them a special position”, of which David took advantage. In this 
statement, however, Noth leaves unresolved the difficulty implicit in his 
reading of the evidence that whereas Judah and Simeon were members of 
the twelve-tribe amphictyony, the other four, Caleb, Othniel, Cain and Jerah- 
meel, were not. The evidence for the existence of both groups is convincing; 
but the question may be raised whether it necessarily involves the inclusion 
of Judah and Simeon in the twelve-tribe amphictyony. The weakest point 
in Noth’s thesis is the postulated early federation of the six Leah tribes, for 
this involves him in the further assumption that the incoming Rachel tribes 
forced Judah and Simeon southwards—an assumption which is radically 
inconsistent with the relatively peaceful character of the tribes’ settlement in 
the land. to which Noth has called attention. Reference may also be made to 
the complete ignorance of the tradition of the north on the part of the author 
who in the time of David first committed the southern tradition to writing— 
an ignorance which it is practically impossible to explain if Judah and Simeon 
were associated with the central and northern tribes in the twelve-tribe 
amphictyony. 

Noth’s conclusion that the amphictyony was composed of the twelve 
tribes whose origin is traced back to the sons of Jacob in the tradition as it 
has come down to us rests, in part at least, on the assumption that it was 
the structure of the amphictyony which alone determined the traditional 
grouping of the tribes, both in the birth-chronicle of Jacob’s children and in 
the other lists to which he refers. But it may be suggested, in view of the 
specific tradition of the south, that other factors may have been operating in 
this schematization. The grouping of Reuben, Simeon, Levi and Judah 
together as the first four sons of Leah may in fact reflect a situation obtaining 
inthe south when the tradition was taking form, and point to some connexion, 
independent of the amphictyony, between the southern tribes and the nearby 
east-Jordan Reubenites. 

That there were twelve tribes in the central amphictyony may be accepted 
a certain; but if Judah and Simeon are omitted this number can still be 
obtained by the inclusion of Machir and Gilead, both of whom are mentioned 
a independent entities in Judg. v; furthermore, Jair and Jephthah are 
teferred to as Gileadites in Judg. x. 3 and xii. 7 respectively. The eponymous 
ancestors of these two tribes will in this case have been regarded as sons of 
Jacob/Israel in the original amphictyonic tradition. When, however, the 
southern tribes came to be associated with the tribes of the amphictyony in 
the time of David, the fusion of the central and southern traditions was 
fected (Levi already having lost its tribal identity) by substituting Judah 
and Simeon for Machir and Gilead, Machir then being treated as a clan of 
Manasseh and Gilead identified with Gad. Nor would the objection be 
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valid that the tribes of the amphictyony would not have permitted such 
a substitution, in view of the fact that the influence of the south was strong 
enough to secure genealogical precedence over Jacob for Abraham and Isaar, 

Part II traces the history of Israel from the formation of the amphictyony 
to 745 B.c. Noth is of the opinion that the opposition to the institution 
of the monarchy which first found literary expression in the deuteronomic 
material in I Sam. vii-xii had as a matter of fact existed and made itself felt 
at the time of the founding of the kingdom; and he interprets the words of 
“certain sons of Belial” in I Sam. x. 27a as voicing not only contempt for 
the person of Saul, but doubts as to the value of the new institution. This may 
of course be the case, but if so it is curious that there is not even an echo of 
this kind of theological opposition in the surviving literature of the next 
three centuries. For it is difficult to accept Noth’s treatment of the conflict 
between Samuel and Saul as a substantially historical manifestation of the 
tension between the amphictyony and the monarchy, in view of the repre- 
sentation of Samuel as a village seer in I Sam. ix, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the primitive character of Saul’s “court” as that is described in 
I Sam. xxii. 6, for this suggests that Saul was as a matter of fact little more than 
a military leader. Theological opposition to the monarchy can scarcely have 
taken form until it had assumed the trappings of royalty—that is, not until 
the reign of David or of Solomon at the earliest. 

There is a certain ambiguity in Noth’s account of the “reign” of Saul, for 
though he treats it as a period of conflict between the sacred and the secular 
he at the same time emphasizes its episodic character. On page 176 he argues 
that there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the statement in I Sam. xiii. 
1 that Saul reigned only for two years. The difficulty here is that this does not 
allow enough time for David to establish himself with the people as a potential 
successor to Saul—as Noth indeed seems implicitly to recognize when, on 
page 179, he refers to the period between David’s escape from Saul’s animosity 
and Saul’s death as “‘a long time”. 

All this is of a piece with Noth’s consistent treatment of the monarchy 
as a mere aberration in the life of the amphictyony which was the only auther- 
tic form of “Israel”. Assessing the situation after the fall of Jerusalem he 
says: “the institution of the monarchy had now come to an end on the soil 
of Israel. Viewed from the stand-point of the whole of Israel’s history it had 
been merely an episode.” It is true that the monarchy lasted only for four 
centuries, but to characterize it as episodic is to disregard its revelatory 
significance and that of the historical events from which it emerged. It is to 
overlook the part played by the monarchy in the welding of Israelites and 
Canaanites into one people upon the foundation of an urban economy. It is to 
discount the significance of messianism which was rooted in the monarchy. 

It is obvious from his remarks on pages 221ff. that Noth is concerned to 
correct the exaggeration of some members of the so-called Scandinavian 
school in the significance they attribute to the king. He points out that since 
the monarchy had emerged in history long after the tribes had consolidated 
their position in Palestine, it could not be regarded in Israel as an essential 
element in a divinely instituted world order. This is not to say that it was 
regarded as a purely secular institution. Yahweh had been with David in his 
rise to power and the king stood in special relationship to Yahweh—a relation- 
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ship which came to be described in terms of adoption. But the adoption of 
each new king on his accession meant that the relationship thus confirmed 
was an historical relationship, to which no intrinsic or absolute character was 
attributed. Therefore, Noth insists, it is wrong to apply without discrimina- 
tion to the Israelite monarchy the concept of kingship held elsewhere in the 
eastern world at that time—that the king is a divine being, charged with 
sacral functions. This is a point well taken; but it is all that Noth has to say 
about sacral kingship, despite the wealth of material in the Psalter and else- 
where in the Old Testament reflecting the cultic status of the king. Practically 
to explain this away does not really bring the significance of the amphictyony 
into clearer relief. It is rather to obscure one of the ways in which the idea 
of Israel, of which the amphictyony was an expression, related itself to, and 
found further expression in, the changing circumstances of history. For 
while the idea of the king as a sacral figure was derived from the cultic 
pattern of the ancient Near East, the monarchy came to be one of the means 
whereby the idea of the relation of Israel to God, which had animated the 
amphictyony, found expression for four hundred years. And from the 
sactal activity of the king there will have emerged in the course of time the 
idea, however inchoate, that the historical institution of the monarchy 
reflected something basic in the structure of relatedness between God and 
man. If this is so, then the fact that in post-exilic times the high priest’s 
vestments were royal vestments is seen to be something more than a pre- 
tentious manifestation of the increasing claims of the priesthood. It rather 
signifies the community’s apprehension, however dim and inarticulate, of the 
fact that the monarchy had been an authentic expression of certain elements 
in reality, and their recognition of the necessity of preserving its values. 
And it makes possible the discernment of messianism not as an accident in 
Israelite history but as an expression of some part of the mystery of being. 

Part III covers the period from 745 B.c. to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Noth treats II Kings xxiii. 4-20 as an extract from the royal annals which 
tecords in chronological order the measures taken by King Josiah to reform 
the cult. His first move was to purge the Temple of Assyrian accretions, 
aprocess which may have been initiated before the death of Ashurbanipal; 
itcertainly preceded the finding of the book of the law in 621 B.c. This Noth 
identifies with the deuteronomic code in its original form. It is impossible 
to determine in what circles it was compiled, or how it came to the Temple 
in Jerusalem; “‘its historical influence only began when it was discovered in 
the reign of Josiah”. Throughout the years of the exile Palestine remained 
the arena of Israel’s history. Jerusalem was its centre, from which the 
deuteronomic code was administered. The exiled community in Babylonia 
was “‘a mere out-post”’. 

The pattern of events as Noth reconstructs it is that when the “episode” 
of the monarchy came to an end, Israel reconstituted itself as an amphictyony, 
still on the soil of Palestine, with the Jerusalem Temple as its cult centre. 
This throws new light upon the significance of the exile, but the question 
must be raised whether the process by which the meaning of Israel, which 
had once found expression in the amphictyony, was recovered and given 
lew expression during and after the exile was not more complex than Noth 
tepresents it to have been. Noth has not subjected this part of the record to 
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anything like as careful a scrutiny as he has given to the pentateuchal tradition, 
He has recognized the tendentious character of the Chronicler’s representation 
that the history of the exiled community in Babylon constituted the real 
history of Israel from the fall of Jerusalem until the time of Ezra; but apart 
from this he has accepted the biblical record of events from the accession of 
Josiah to the coming of Ezra at practically its face value. He has ignored the 
evidence in the first part of the book of Ezra which, despite the statement in 
v. 16, points to the fact that the rebuilding of the Temple was not begun 
until 520 B.c., seventeen years after the return of the first group of exiles— 
a delay which suggests that there was little interest in the Temple on the 
part of the population of Jerusalem. Noth, having overlooked this, has 
made no inquiry into the reason for it. He has also overlooked the signifi- 
cance of the indications implicit in Deuteronomy of the northern provenance 
both of the code itself and of much of the material which now provides its 
framework. A correlation of this evidence with the fact that there was a 
Yahwist community in the north at the time of the restoration at least 
suggests the possibility that shortly after the fall of Samaria the Yahwist 
community in the north had reconstituted itself along amphictyonic lines, 
and that the deuteronomic code was drawn up as the law of the community, 
which was administered in all probability from Shechem, the first centre of 
the old amphictyony. 

Whatever the actual circumstances of Josiah’s reformation may have been, 
and however much the account of it may have been worked over in support 
of the later claim of Jerusalem to be the sole legitimate cult centre of Yahwism, 
this at least is certain: that in his religious policy Josiah was influenced by 
this movement; and this indicates that it was, seventy-five years after its 
inception, still a power in the north. Anda further inference is possible—that 
with the fall of the kingdom of Judah and the destruction of the Temple, 
the southern community attached itself to the deuteronomic community 
of the north, to find its centre at Shechem. This would explain the lack of 
interest on the part of the Palestinian community in the plans for the te- 
building of the Temple; it also suggests that Sanballat’s hostility to Nehemiah 
may have been in part religiously motivated. 

Noth is indeed on firm ground when he insists upon the importance of the 
Palestinian community and its history during the years of the exile. The point 
at issue is whether this history was centred on Jerusalem. It would rather seem 
that it was the exiled community in Babylonia which looked to Jerusalem, 
and that it was due to their insistence that the Temple and later the walls of 
the city were rebuilt. The period from Sheshbazzar to Ezra was thus aperiod 
of rivalry between two possible cult centres, Shechem and Jerusalem. The 
prestige of Shechem by the middle of the fifth century will have been con- 
siderable, not only by virtue of its ancient position as the centre of the amphi- 
ctyony and because it had been the cult centre of Palestinian Yahwism for 
more than a hundred years, but also because it was the centre at which the 
unification of the traditions of the south and the north (J and E) had been 
carried through. This is indeed a further inference, but it is a reasonable 
inference. We know that such a unification did in fact occur, and it would 
only have occurred in the process of the fusing together of the communities 
to which the traditions respectively belonged. What the Babylonian exilic 
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‘ion, | community was challenging in its insistence that Jerusalem must be the 
tion § centre of Yahwism was accordingly a cult community with an official history 
teal § into which had been incorporated the tradition of the south as it had been 
part § known in Jerusalem before the exile. 
mn of This, it may be suggested, throws light upon one of the questions left 
1the § unanswered by Noth—the content of “the law of the God of heaven” 
nt in § brought by Ezra from Babylon. What the situation required, from the point 
egun ff of view of Ezra and those whom he represented, was a law which affirmed 
es— § the sole validity of the Jerusalem Temple and its cult. In view of the fact 
1 the f that the description of the tabernacle in Exod. xxvi-xxvii as a portable model 
, has § of the Temple provides just such an affirmation, it is not unreasonable to 
ynifi- § suppose that this was included in some form in Ezra’s code, together with 
ance § certain cult regulations reflecting the usage at Jerusalem. But these “laws” 
es its} lad to be given an authentic setting—and this is just what is provided by the 
vas a ff narrative of the Priestly Code. Noth’s reluctance to admit that Ezra’s law 
least ff was the Priestly Code in some form would seem to spring in part from his 
nwist § conviction that Palestine and Palestine alone was the arena in which the 
lines, § significant events of the history of Israel occurred. 
nity, The Priestly Code was thus the charter of Jerusalem as the cult centre of 
tre of ff Israel. The fact that it was subsequently conflated with the older (JE) history 
and its codes, to form the Pentateuch, indicates that a serious effort was made 
been, ff to heal the breach with Shechem. In the end the effort was unsuccessful and 
pport # the Samaritan schism occurred, but not before some at least of the deutero- 
wism, § oomists had transferred their allegiance to Jerusalem, as is evidenced by the 
ed by § fact that in the deuteronomic books of the Kings it is Jerusalem, not Shechem, 
er its §j which is recognized as the only legitimate sanctuary. 
—that On this reading of the evidence the process by which Israel reconstituted 
mple, § itself as a cult community in the course of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 
unity + was more complex, and the motives at play were more mixed than Noth has 
ick of recognized. This does not, however, affect the essential soundness of his 
he re- § interpretation of the events as the working out of a new expression of the 
emiah § imphictyonic idea; and it brings to light a new factor in the situation to which 
Noth makes no reference. The conflict between Jerusalem and Shechem, 
of the @ ktween Jew and Samaritan, was a conflict between two interpretations of 
point § the vocation of Israel. In spite of the humaneness and piety which charac- 
rseem § ttrized the deuteronomic school, the fact remains that they regarded Israel 
salem, § 4%, under God, self-sufficient; and their only vision for the future was a re- 
alls of @nstruction of the past. Shechem was the centre of a national religion. 
period J lerusalem on the other hand was to be the centre of a world religion. 
1. The J Membership in the community was open to any foreigner who would accept 
ncon- § the law, and Israel was called to be a light to lighten the Gentiles. It is true 
mphi- tut those to whom it fell to administer the new code lost sight of this 
sm fot vocation, but it inspired the proselytizing activity in the last centuries of the 
ch the @pe-Christian era; and it found further expression in the movement which 
d been @poduced the Wisdom literature, which Noth passes over in silence. 
onable @ Part IV provides a detailed account and a discerning analysis of events 
would fiom 175 B.c. to A.D. 135. It includes a brief but penetrating account of the 
— ifeand mission of Jesus. His rejection by the community, which failed to 
1 exilic 





discern in him the goal to which their strange history had been moving, 
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was the end of Israel. The events of the next hundred years were only 
a “ghastly epilogue”. 

The aim of this review has been to show the essential validity of Noth’s 
thesis. None of the assumptions which have been called in question is 
necessary to his argument, and some of them have prevented him from dis- 
cerning the full significance of its implications. The most important of these 
is, perhaps, the way in which the universalism which, as Noth suggests (page 
137), had been latent in the amphictyonic idea from the first, influenced the 
course of events in the period of the restoration. 

The book is a notable one, with page after page illuminated by flashes of in- 
sight. It will undoubtedly be widely used as a text-book, both in universities 
and in theological colleges. It contains an enormous amount of detailed 
information in very compact form; and the presentation of this information 
in terms of the development of the amphictyonic idea will help the student 
to assimilate it and to relate it effectively to other fields of theological study. 

This being the case, it is to be regretted that the English translation is 
full of misprints, errors and ineptitudes. These include the frequent rendering 
of proper names, many of which occur in the Bible, not in the form familiar to 
English readers but in their German form—or in some imitation of their 
German form—as, for instance, Akhaemenides, Askalon, Assarhaddon, 
Beshek (Bezek), Beth-Semes, Echnaton (Ikhnaton), Koile-Syria, Lus, 
Niniveh, Phul, Tiglat-pileser, Vespasianus. Nor is the translator even con- 
sistent in his renderings: Jojachin occurs in the text of page 310, but a foot- 
note has Jehoiachin; Sanherib appears on page 265, Sennacherib elsewhere; 
Tabor, page 66, is Thabor on page 40. And what is an undergraduate going 
to make of the footnote to Shiloh on page 95: “Danish excavations have 
uncovered the old silo”? The literalism, “The Land of the Two Rivers”, 
is in a class by itself. 

Errors in spelling are frequent; to note but a few: Nazarites and Nazaritism, 
page 106; terebinthe, page 121; diety, page 143, fifth line from the end; 
Asthaarthe, page 143; Ashtharoth (but Ashtaroth in a footnote), page 159; 
Eucharistion (for Eucharisterion), page 242; Ageaian (Aegean), page 342; 
Ptolemaeus for Ptolemais (correctly spelled three lines earlier), page 386; 
Raphu for Raphia, page 387; Kelse for Kelso, page 415 ; Schechem, page 44}. 

On page 341 “colonizing” should be “canonizing”; whether this is a simple 
mistake in spelling or something worse it is difficult to say. In the trans 
literation of modern Arabic place-names there are at least twenty-two mis- 
spellings and sixty-six places where the diacritical marks are either wrong of 
omitted altogether; and why, it may be asked, was the convention, followed 
in the German, of putting these names in italics, abandoned? 

The verbal infelicities are practically innumerable; the pages are sprinkled 
with obsolete words and forms (such as exulants, canonic) and words 
apparently invented for the occasion by the translator (for example, chats 
matists, Medan, Hasmonaic). The capitalization defies analysis; a word 
may be capitalized in one place but not in another; not to capitalize God (# 
On pages 110, 220 and 392), however, seems to be carrying eccentricity 4 bit 
far. The punctuation is careless in the extreme; the omission of commis 
frequently produces sentences which make no sense, as, for instance, “ We 
can analyse the traditions by which the sacred amphictyony of the twelve 
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tribes lived into their individual elements” (page 135). Material in paren- 
theses is often misplaced, as, for example, on page 417, where the high 
ptiest is represented as bathing in Jericho as a result of treacherous intrigues; 
and on page 427, where Phillipus, not Caesarea Phillipi (sé), is identified with 
the modern banyas. 

A number of citations are wrong: page 57, Judg. iv. 11-17 should be 
iv. 11, 17; page 64, Jos. vii. 1-18 should be vii. 1, 18; page 71, footnote, 
and page 79, line 31, Gen. xix should be xlix; page 98, I Sam. iv. 4-11 should 
be iv. 4, 11; page 1o1, Judg. x. 1-15 should be x. 1-5; page 108, II Sam. 
xvii. 4-15 Should be xvii. 4, 15; page 179, I Sam. xxv-xliii should be xxv. 43; 
page 204, I Kings xi. 25a, b should be xi. 25aBb; page 242, II Kings xiii, 
xivff. should be xiii. 14ff.; I Kings xx. 3 ff. should be xxii. 3 ff.; II Kings vi. 
24ff. should be vi. 8 ff.; and II Kings vi. 24 ff. is omitted after “‘ Aramaeans” 
at the end of the next sentence. Other citations are confused and misleading 
owing to carelessness in changing chapter numbers from Arabic figures (as 
they are given in the German) to Roman: page 110, Num. xxiii. 22-24, 8 
should be xxiii. 22-xxiv. 8; page 158, Judg. x. 6-12, 6 should be x. 6-xii. 6; 
page 165, I Sam. iv. 1 b—7, 1 should be iv. 1 b—vii. 1; page 169, I Sam. ix. 1-10, 
16 should be ix. 1-x. 16; page 198, II Sam. ix. 1-20, 22 should be ix. 1-xx. 22; 
and I Kings i. 2 should be i, ii; page 219, II Sam. vii. 20 should be vii-xx; and 
IKings i. 2 should be i, ii; page 242, II Kings ix. 10 should be ix, x; page 274, 
Il Kings xxii. 3-23, 3 should be xxii. 3—xxiii. 3; page 367, I Macc. iii. 27-4, 25 
should be iii. 27-iv. 25. Simple typographical carelessness accounts for 
Num. xxvi. 4b B-51 on page 54, which should be xxvi. 4 bB-51 (as it is on page 
85); Jos. xiv. 6a Bb-15 on page 56, which should be xiv. GaBb-15; and 9a at 
the end of one line, followed by BP at the beginning of the next, on page 114. 

The following errors have been detected in the relatively few places where 
Hebrew is used: on page 198, “ip N31 appears as one word, as does °YD Mm 
on page 133; On page 106 SNN*D should be 3X N39; on page 167 3°y3 should 
be 2°83; and in the footnote on page 449 ] should be t. 

This kind of thing is infuriating, but it can usually be dealt with without 
tecourse to the original text. There are, however, a number of places where 
the translation misrepresents what the author actually says, while at the same 
time making a kind of sense of its own. Chapter 1, Part 11, is entitled “The 
Self-Assertion of the Tribes in Palestine”. But Se/bstbehauptung in this context 
means rather “consolidation”. Again, “The Religious Community in 
Jerusalem” is not an adequate rendering of die Jerusalemer Kultgemeinde, used 
by Noth to refer to Israel from the time of Ezra on; Kult and religion are not 
synonymous ; furthermore, in the English idiom “religious community” has 
a restricted connotation. Admittedly it is difficult to find a translation for 
Noth’s phrase; what it denotes is a people organized as a cultic community 
with its centre in Jerusalem. It would probably have been better to leave 
Kultgemeinde untranslated. 

In footnote 3 on page 129 the rendering of Quellgebiet as “source” is 
impossible; Kadesh-barnea is not a river and does not have a source. Page 
235 refers to the campaign against Ramoth-gilead as “only indirectly import- 
ant for the State of Israel”. The original says it was “directly important only 
for the State of Israel”. Page 296 says that Babylon was “a land where it was 
impossible for them [the Israelites] to worship”; the original says “a land in 
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which the performance of the cult (Aw/tisches Handeln) was impossible”. On 
page 329 we read: “For the rest it is impossible to use the story of Ezra as the 
work of the chronicler, since it can hardly be assumed that the chronicler was 
able to draw ona direct oral tradition concerning Ezra.”” What Noth says is that 
since the story of Ezra is the work of the chronicler it cannot be taken as 
historical, “since it can hardly, etc.” On page 362 we read: “ Antiochus IV 
also took advantage of the restoration of Menelaus...to take with him the 
valuable inventory of the temple.” This is rubbish; what Noth is referring 
to is Antiochus’ seizure of the valuables belonging to the Temple. On page 
366 we read: “They [the followers of Mattathias] attacked their enemies in 
their hiding-places and tried to eliminate them; they took advantage of the 
pious observance of the Sabbath which made resistance on the holy day 
impossible.” Here the translator has transposed subject and object; what 
Noth says is, of course, that “their enemies attacked them [the followers of 
Mattathias], etc.” The same transposition of subject and object has produced 
the fantastic statement on page 430 that “the Pharisees, from whose ranks the 
[Zealot] movement had proceeded, considered it inconsistent and weak 
because, in spite of their faithful adherence to tradition and the law, they put 
up with the foreign power as a necessary evil”. What Noth says is that the 
Zealots considered the Pharisees inconsistent, etc. There are other passages 
of the same kind as these. There are also places where the translation, though 
less misleading, still misrepresents Noth. On page 248, seventh line from the 
end, “longitude” should be “latitude” (Brete). “The way in which Assur 
came to his end”, page 270, is an incredible rendering of (der) Vorgang des 
Endes von Assur. On page 299 Nabonidus is described as “a quaint character”; 
the context here calls for the translation of Sonderling as “an eccentric” or as 
“anindividualist”. Satrapieneinteilung does not mean “ distribution of satraps”, 
page 301. The decree quoted in the Elephantine Passover papyrus was sent by 
the king not “to the Persian satraps from Egypt” (page 304), but “to the 
Persian satrap of Egypt”. On page 325 “abduction” is not the meaning of 
Weg fiibrung, and “antithesis” is an equally absurd translation of Gegensatz. The 
rendering of Zasammenlebung as “cohabitation” on page 431 is impossible in 
the context. And the statement on page 432, “he was married three times, 
among others, to a sister of the younger Agrippa named Drusilla whom he 
had adulterously fastened to himself”, is better left without comment. 

The following are not errors of translation, but simply the result of 
carelessness: on page 124, line 9, “Joseph” should be “ Jacob”; on page 240, 
fifth line from the end, and on page 241, footnote 4, “Elisha” should be 
“Elijah”; on page 282, footnote 1, and on page 308, sixth line from the end, 
“Jehoiakim” should be “Jehoiachin”; on page 311, footnote, “Josiah” 
should be “ Joshua.” 

Before the book goes into a second edition the translation should be 
checked and revised from beginning to end. C. A. SIMPSON 


M. Notu, Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament. (Theologische Bicherei, 
vol. 6.) 1957. Pp. 306. (Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen. Price: DM. 10.) 


It is very gratifying that in the present volume Martin Noth has republished 


eight of his works on questions of Old Testament theology and history of 


religion. The important treatise on Die Gesetze im Pentateuch, which appeared 
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in 1940 in the “Schriften der Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft”, had 
long been out of print, and the other shorter articles, which were published 
partly in not easily accessible places, deal with questions of more than passing 
significance. Martin Noth is well known through his works on the history 
of Israel, and his monographs on historical questions; and his work Die 
Welt des Alten Testaments shows how familiar he is with the ancillary disciplines 
of Old Testament studies. The Gesammelte Studien show impressively how 
profound and fertile are his researches in the field of Old Testament theology 
and history of religion. 

This is most strikingly true of the first essay on “Die Gesetze im Penta- 
teuch: Ihre Voraussetzungen und ihr Sinn”. As the sub-title shows it does 
not deal with an analysis of the Old Testament legal collections. Noth’s 
intention is rather to underline that the laws of the Pentateuch “nicht als 
eine Art beziehungsloser, absoluter Groen ins Leben traten..., sondern 
daB sie—da in einem ganz bestimmten geschichtlichen Rahmen entstanden— 
auch mit Riicksicht darauf in ihrem eigenen Sinn ausgelegt und gewiirdigt 
zu werden beanspruchen” (p. 21). According to Noth, however, who here 
takes up and elaborates the results of his pioneer study Das System der zwolf 
Stimme Israels, this framework is the Yahweh amphictyony. No law of the 
Old Testament, including Deuteronomy which was introduced by Josiah,- 
isto be regarded as having originally been a state law, but all of them represent 
the sacral order of Israel, established through the Divine Covenant. The 
essential contents of the Old Testament laws, therefore, do not consist in 
commandments regulating the daily life and the cult, but in rules which 
“auf allen Gebieten des Lebens und Handelns die AusschlieBlichkeit des 
Verhaltnisses zwischen Gott and Volk...sichern sollen” (p. 70). But the 
amphictyonic Covenant, which according to Noth continued to exist also 
during the period of the kings, was called into question by the pre-exilic 
prophets and came to an end with the fall of the Davidic Jerusalem. This led 
toa profound revaluation of the Law. Noth sees the change, not in that 
individualism now takes the place of collectivism—which is commonly 
tegarded as progress in the course of Israelite history of religion—but in the 
shifting of the centre of gravity “vom géttlichen Handeln auf das Verhalten 
des einzelnen Menschen” (p. 106). The Law now becomes a timeless-eternal 
quantity, the original content of the idea of “Covenant” fades and a reward 
isexpected for keeping the Law. Thus it comes about that in New Testament 
times the Holy Scriptures can be designated simply as the “Law”. It is, there- 
fore, understandable that the controversy with contemporary Judaism over 
the understanding of the Law had to be taken up. The consequences of making 
the Law absolute had greatly changed the pre-exilic concept. 

Noth modestly describes his work in the foreword as a “Beitrag zur 
Auslegung des Alten Testaments” (p. 9). In reality it is a very profound 
treatise for the total understanding and evaluation of the Old Testament, and 
for theology it is an essential contribution to the theme “‘Gesetz und Evan- 
gelium”; at the same time it is a fine example of the way in which modern re- 
search on the Old Testament leads to theologically important results. We 
can only express our gratitude to Noth for his penetrating study. On questions 
of detail there may occasionally be disagreement, and some things are hardly 
a certain as might appear from his presentation. It is certainly plausible 
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that the tribal alliance was still a reality in the period of the Kings. But it is 
difficult to see what role it could still have played, and in view of the almost 
complete silence of the texts we can hardly avoid the conclusion that Noth 
overestimates the significance which can be attributed to the sacral Covenant 
in that period. The thesis that the Priestly Code was first a “reines Erzihl- 
ungswerk”’, the laws being only a secondary insertion (p. 103, n. 198) and 
that it has no connexion with the ‘‘Gesetz, das in der Hand Esras war” 
(p. 101, n. 177) requires further discussion. Similarly, it seems to the 
reviewer doubtful whether the tradition of the Covenant of David (II Sam. 
vii) and the “last words of David” (II Sam. xxiii. 1-7) are really to be attri- 
buted to a later period, in view of the fact that the messianic prophecies of 
Isaiah presuppose them. But these queries do not alter the soundness of the 
picture which Noth has drawn of the Old Testament understanding of the 
Law in such clear outline. 

The connexion between this first treatise and the following shorter studies 
is, as is usual in such a compilation, a loose one. Yet all deal with some pro- 
found problem of Old Testament study. The essay “Das alttestamentliche 
BundesschlieBen im Lichte eines Mari-textes” attempts to clarify further the 
Biblical Covenant concept by making use of Mari text 11, 37 (Archives Royales 
de Mari, 11, ed. by C. F. Jean, 1941). The text shows that it was customary in 
Mari to kill a donkey in the course of making a covenant. The author believes 
that the formula used in this (bajaram qatélum birit X # Y) may explain the 
origin of the etymologically still unexplained Hebrew word n°93, in which 
the preposition birit (between) was made into a substantive and understood 
to mean “mediation”. According to the same text by the killing of the donkey 
salimum, agreement or reconciliation, is brought about. Possibly the Hebrew 
ni%W, in phrases like ni¥w mpy, is to be understood in the sense of this salimum 
(and not in that of the Akkadian sa/dmu|Sulmu). Noth does not do more than 
invite a discussion on these interpretations. His essay seems to the reviewer 
to lead further, especially because it establishes that in Mari not only two 
partners participated in making the covenant but also a “covenant inter- 
mediary”, who brings about the agreement between the two contracting 
parties. There is thus found here a pagan parallel to the Old Testament 
intermediary of the Yahweh Covenant (cf. Joshua xxiv. 25, and now also 
H. W. Wolff, “Jahwe als Bundesmittler”, V.T. v1 (1956), 316-20, where 
reference is made to Hos. ii. 20). 

The next essay which bears the title of Gal. iii. 10 (“Die mit des Gesetzes 
Werken umgehen, die sind unter dem Fluch”) appeared before the first study 
and partly forestalls its conclusions. It shows that in the Old Testament 
sections which speak about blessing and curse (Deut. xxviii; Lev. xxv), 
blessing and curse do not stand parallel to each other. The emphasis lies 
unambiguously on the curse section and originally in such juxtapositions 
there can only have been a question of the curse; the utterances about the 
blessing have been added only secondarily as a formal counterpart. This 
means, however, that blessing and curse are not offered to man as equal 
possibilities which he is free to choose (p. 168). By keeping the Law, the bless- 
ing is not “earned”, but obedience alone ensures the preservation of the divine 
order and so the blessing which is given with it; so that also from this point 
of view the idea of reward is alien to the older strata of the Old Testament. 
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In the essay on “ Jerusalem und die israelitische Tradition” Noth again 
examines the intricate problem of the continuation of the sacral Covenant 
in the period of the Monarchy. The stories of the prophet Ahijah show that 
in the northern Kingdom there were circles which, although considering 
Israel’s political separation from the House of David as well founded, never- 
theless disapproved of the cultic separation of Israel from Jerusalem, the 
seat of the Ark of the Covenant and thus the centre of the amphictyony. 
This would correspond with the fact that also in Judaean circles Jerusalem, 
or rather Zion, was highly esteemed as the place of the Divine presence, but 
did not play an essential role as a royal city. Noth is no doubt right in stating 
that it was only on account of its sanctity that Jerusalem gained its great 
significance. It should, however, be more strongly emphasized that the cultic 
significance of the city was not based merely on the presence of the Ark. 
The Zion Psalms, for instance (Ps. xlvi, xlviii and lxxvi), show clearly that old 
Canaanite concepts of the mountain of God high up in the north were 
transferred to Zion depicting it as an untouchable, holy place. Isaiah himself, 
who so highly esteems Zion, does not refer to the Ark or to the old Israelite 
traditions connected with it. 

Old Testament scholars in general will be grateful to Noth for his essay 
“Gott, Kénig, Volk im Alten Testament”. Written concisely, it is a well- 
considered discussion of the “ Myth and Ritual” school and the “God-King- 
ideology” of the Uppsala school. The author clearly shows that the Kingdom 
in Israel, in contrast to that of the other Near Eastern states, is an entity 
mi generis, which can only be understood in the light of the special traditions 
peculiar to Israel. In Jerusalem rather than in Israel could a general old- 
Oriental “divine-kingship-pattern” have gained entry. But even here Noth 
by way of a careful assessment arrives at a negative conclusion, Ps. xlv. 
7 being for him not unequivocal evidence, and at any rate unable to carry 
the entire burden of proof for the divinity of the King. The extensive 
material which Riesenfeld (in Jésus Transfiguré, 1947) adduced from the post- 
Canonical literature Noth does not consider evidence for ancient Israel. The 
Messianic hope as conceived in Isaiah, seems to the reviewer, however, to 
show that the idea of Divine Kingship was not entirely unknown in Jeru- 
salem, and was entertained in certain circles. But, taken as a whole, Noth’s 
expositions and questions will have to be carefully considered by Old 
Testament scholar. 

In “Geschichte und Gotteswort im Alten Testament” Noth returns again 
tothe Mari texts. Already W. von Soden (in Die Welt des Orients, 111 (1948), 
187ff.) had referred to cuneiform tablets which reveal priestly functions which 
toacertain degree can be compared with those of the Old Testament prophets. 
As the Mari letters show other connexions also with the world of ancient 
Israel, the mubbim-priest of Mati could, so to speak, be counted among the 
spiritual ancestors of the Old Testament prophets. This again shows how 
strongly Israel was rooted in its environment, and makes it clear that essential 
ements of its religion evolved in the course of history. How, then, can the 
Old Testament message be still the word of God? Noth is much concerned to 
explain that here it is not a question of a real either-or. God meets the Old 
Testament man just in history and within a profane world, so that the word of 
God again and again appears in its human-historical context. That it is the 
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word of God just in this manner cannot, however, be proved rationally, 
just as the reality of any other theophany cannot be proved. 

The last two essays are concerned with two problems of the Book of 
Daniel. The one, “Das Geschichtsverstandnis der alttestamentlichen Apok- 
lyptik”, shows that the author of the Book of Daniel, in spite of adopting 
the scheme of the four successive world kingdoms, does not wish to speak 
of an ever-worsening condition of the world, but sees the whole course of 
history as an entity and confronts it in its entirety with the coming rule of 
God. History is thus interpreted as the field of changing phenomena, but 
not as “eine standig sich steigernde Entfaltung” of evil. The contrary 
impression came about only because apocalyptic inserted into its expectation 
of the end of the world the alien view of the world epochs symbolized by the 
metals. But does the Book of Daniel speak at all of the coming kingdom 
of God? Noth, following the findings of O. Procksch, shows in the last study, 
“Die Heiligen des Héchsten”’, that these primarily celestial beings are of the 
environment of God and the vision of Dan. vii originally indicated the an- 
nouncement of the imminence of the “heavenly kingdom”. Only through 
the secondary verses vii. 21f. the “holy ones of the most High” were inter- 
preted as referring to Israel, the people of God. Here, too, we can only agree 
with Noth’s penetrating considerations and conclude with gratitude the 
reading of this compact and substantial volume enriched by a wealth of sug- 
gestions, regretting only that it does not contain other of Noth’s essays 
equally indispensable for research. Thus we hope that soon a further com- 
pilation may appear which may offer further scattered works of the Bonn 
scholar, and especially his monographs on problems of the history of Israel 
and on the historical geography of Palestine.! H. WILDBERGER 


E. L. Exruicu, Geschichte Israels von den Anfangen bis zur Zerstirung des Tempels 
(7o n. Chr.). (Sammlung Géschen, 231/231.) 1958. Pp. 158+1 mapt 
16 pp. (De Gruyter, Berlin. Price: DM. 4.80.) 


This is a praiseworthy book. It is, to begin with, a masterpiece of condensa- 
tion. It is a tiny thing, so small that one can slip it into one’s shirt pocket 
(as the reviewer did, just to see if it would fit). Yet in just 144 pages of text, 
and pages 6 inches by 4 at that, it manages to cover the entire history of Israel 
from the Patriarchs to A.D. 70. Moreover, it does not succumb to the failings 
to which such abridged treatments are commonly liable. It neither faces the 
reader with a bare, dreary catalogue of names and dates, nor does it yield to 
the temptation of achieving brevity at the price of vague and unsupported 
generalities. It is, on the contrary, an admirable summary sketch, factual yet 
clearly written and, considering limitations of space, with remarkably full 
documentation. 

Since one is naturally prone to find merit ina work with which one feels 4 
large measure of agreement, the reviewer is perhaps biased in favour of this 
book. The general position occupied by the author is at most points the one 
which he himself would adopt. The early traditions and the prehistory of 


1 Translation from German by the editors. 
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Israel are handled ina manner that is temperate and sane. While the magnitude 
of the problem is recognized, positive value is found in the traditions and 
liberal use is made of archaeological data. The treatment of later periods is 
equally meritorious. Though the reviewer, as is probably inevitable, found 
several places at which he would disagree with the author, these were in 
every case points of relatively minor detail. His all-over impression was 
emphatically favourable. The author shows himself to be one who has 
mastered his subject, and who is abreast of current discussion in the field. 
One regrets only that he did not have more space at his disposal. German- 
speaking students and other interested readers have here an excellent little 
manual. J. BRIGHT 


R. DE Vaux, Les Institutions de l Ancien Testament. I. Le Nomadisme et ses 
Survivances. Institutions Familiales. Institutions Civiles. 1958. Pp. 352. 
(Editions Du Cerf, Paris. Price: Fr. 990.) 


The Dominican School of Biblical Studies in Jerusalem, founded by that 
eminent scholar the late Pere Lagrange, has long been a fruitful source of 
light and learning in the field of biblical studies, and now one of its most 
distinguished members, Pére de Vaux, to whose indefatigable labours as 
a Biblical archaeologist we are all so deeply indebted, has produced the first 
volume of a handbook to the institutions of the Old Testament which will 
undoubtedly become the indispensable companion of Bible students every- 
where. In his foreword the author says that the book is not intended for 
specialists, but is meant to be a help towards the intelligent reading of the 
Old Testament. Hence he has deliberately avoided technical discussions, 
and has abstained from over-loading his pages with learned footnotes. Many 
of his readers will say, “‘For this relief much thanks”. The Reverend Father 
goes on to say that many of his statements and suggestions would naturally 
tequire a fuller justification, and presuppose a discussion of the findings of 
textual, literary, and historical criticism. But he trusts that his readers will 
have confidence in him, and points out that instead of footnotes he has 
supplied a bibliography to each chapter which should enable the student to 
check his statements and to form his own judgement thereon. The index, so 
necessary in a work of this kind, is deferred to the publication of the second 
volume, which, it is to be hoped, will not be long delayed. 

The first volume deals with the survivals of nomadism in Israel and its 
tribal organization. Then come family institutions, including marriage, the 
place of women in Israelite society, children, inheritance, death and funerary 
customs. The third and last chapter, which constitutes two-thirds of the book, 
deals with the civil institutions of Israel, embracing questions of demography, 
social structure, slavery, the idea of the state, kingship and its related insti- 
tutions, law and justice, economics, the calendar, and weights and measures. 
In the second volume the important subjects of military and religious 
institutions will be discussed. Hence it will be seen that when the work is 
completed it will provide students with an up-to-date and thoroughly 
teliable guide to the institutions of Israel to which there is nothing exactly 
parallel in English today. It differs so widely from Pedersen’s great work in 
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scope and method of treatment that the two may be regarded as supplementing 
rather than as rivalling one another. 

In a work which has received the Imprimatur of the Holy Office, it is 
gratifying and reassuring to find sucha liberal and progressive approach to the 
many problems which the institutions of Israel present. This work, together 
with the great success which the kindred enterprise of Le Bible de Jérusalem, 
also emanating from the Dominican School in Jerusalem, is enjoying, are 
encouraging signs of the biblical movement now taking place in the Roman 
Church. 

Turning now to various points of detail, Pere de Vaux begins by emphas- 
izing the fact, often ignored by earlier, commentators, that neither the 
Israelites nor their ancestors were ever true Bedouin. Hence comparisons 
with ancient or modern Bedouin customs have their limitations. Since the 
present volume does not deal with religious institutions, we cannot tell 
whether Pére de Vaux regards the Israelite feast of Passover as a nomadic 
institution, as several modern commentators do; but in view of the fact that, 
according to Hebrew tradition, at least one element of Hebrew settlement 
in Canaan had lived for several generations in contact with the advanced 
civilization of Mesopotamia, it is probable that other than nomadic sources 
may be responsible for the Passover ritual. 

In dealing with the question of the tribal organization of Israel, Pére de 
Vaux makes the pertinent criticism of Noth’s theory of an early amphictyony 
of Hebrew tribes with its centre at the sacred place of Shechem, that, unlike 
the classical parallels with which it has been compared, the supposed Israelite 
amphictyony was not governed by a permanent political organization. 
Nevertheless the theory has much to commend it, and it does offer an 
apparently satisfactory explanation of some of the incidents in Judges, 
especially when combined with von Rad’s doctrine of the Israelite Holy 

War. 

Pére de Vaux’s discussion of the demographic problems of Israel is 
interesting and important. Those who maintain the verbal inerrancy of the 
Bible will find his conclusions disconcerting. He finds, as most modern 
scholars do, the number of the Israelites who came out of Egypt at the Exodus, 
as recorded by the compilers of the Pentateuch, “absolutely impossible”. 
He points out that the figures given in II Sam. for the population of Israel in 
David’s census would amount to about five million, “a density almost twice 
as much as that of the most thickly populated countries of modern Europe”. 
One of the surprising facts established by archaeological excavation of the 
sites of Palestine has been the extreme smallness of most of the Israelite 
cities. Tell Beit-Mirsim, the ancient Debir, a relatively important city, has 
been estimated to contain at the height of its greatest prosperity not more 
than two or three thousand persons, while Samaria, the capital of northern 
Israel, from the evidence of excavation and of the records of Sargon’s cam- 
paigns, only contained a population of 30,000. It is doubtful if, at the 
beginning of the eighth century .c., the most prosperous period in Israel’s 
history, the united population of Israel and Judah ever amounted to much 
more than a million. ; 

Examination of the book at various points brings out the same sound and 
judicious scholarship. Nothing of importance is overlooked. Probably in 
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the next volume, in connexion with the religious institutions of Israel, points 
will arise where a greater divergence of opinion exists, and there Pére de 
Vaux’s judgement and profound scholarship will be even more needed than 
in the present volume. 

It is to be hoped that this extremely valuable book and the volume to 
follow may soon appear in an English dress. S. H. HOOKE 


O. E1ssFELDT, Die Genesis der Genesis. Vom Werdegang des ersten Buches der Bibel. 
1958. Pp. viiit+86+1 map. (Mohr, Tiibingen. Price: DM. 7.40, or 
bound DM. 9.40.) 


In this little book, whose value is out of all proportion to its size, Professor 
Eissfeldt has set forth in compact form a statement of the position with 
regard to pentateuchal criticism which he had already given to the world in 
his well-known Introduction and Synopsis. The author explains in his 
foreword that this book is the German version of an article which he has 
contributed to the forthcoming Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible to be pub- 
lished by the Abingdon Press of New York. Students of the Old Testament 
who cannot read German will be glad to know that they will be able to read 
this important article in English. It is still, and will be for many years to come, 
necessary for students of the Old Testament to be familiar with the Docu- 
mentary hypothesis, and no more admirable statement of that hypothesis 
could be desired than is here provided by the most eminent exponent of that 
position. It is particularly useful to have a succinct statement by the author 
himself of that special feature of his own analysis of the documentary sources 
of the Pentateuch represented by the symbol L. Professor Eissfeldt finds 
that in the material commonly attributed to the Yahwist (J), there area number 
of passages which seem to interrupt the thread of the narrative. He finds 
that these passages have as their distinguishing characteristic an interest in 
the affairs of secular, every-day life, as contrasted with the interest in the cult 
and the priesthood manifested in the Priestly document (P). This has led 
Professor Eissfeldt to give the name Lasenquelle, or Lay-soutce, to this strand 
of narrative which he traces through the Pentateuch and on into the books 
of Samuel. Another valuable feature of the book is the synopsis of the 
four strands of narrative which Professor Eissfeldt distinguishes in the book 
of Genesis, and which occupies twelve pages of this book. It is taken from 
the author’s well-known Hexateuch-Synopse published in 1922, and now not 
easily obtainable. In 1938 he contributed an essay on Old Testament criticism 
to Record and Revelation in which he stated his estimate of the function of 
literary criticism, and laid down the principle which has governed all his 
invaluable contributions to Old Testament studies ever since. His words 
are worth quoting here for their importance: “When the interpretation of 
the Old Testament in the light of the ancient East takes place without the 
controlling influence of literary criticism, it degenerates into mere dilet- 
tantism or even agnosticism and scepticism.” Anyone who is familiar with 
what has been written on pentateuchal criticism during the last twenty years 
will be aware that the Graf—-Wellhausen Documentary hypothesis has been, 
and continues to be, subjected to damaging criticism from various quarters, 
and has undergone considerable modifications, to which Professor Eissfeldt 
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has contributed no small share, as this book testifies. But, as Professor C. R. 
North has said, if we bury the documents, we shall have to dig them up again, 
even if their resurrection bodies appear somewhat changed. We shall never 
be able to dispense with some form of documentary hypothesis, and there 
can be no doubt that Professor Eissfeldt’s masterly, clear, and sober statement 
of the documentary position as we have it here in classical form will long 
remain of indispensable value to the students of the Old Testament. There is 
one notable feature of Professor Eissfeldt’s approach to the Old Testament: 
it is his unwavering belief in the revelation of the purpose of God for man’s 
redemption which it contains. In this connexion the closing words of this 
little book are worth quoting: “But the vital significance of Genesis consists 
in the fact that it offers a convincing and unmistakable witness to the God 
who has created the world, and with sure hand has guided the history of 
mankind towards the goal which he has destined for them. Just as for two 
thousand five hundred years Genesis has led countless souls to this God, so 
also in time to come will it strengthen the faith of millions that God is the 
Creator of the world and the Lord of History, and that he will prove to those 
who trust him, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, a strong fortress.” 

S. H. HOOKE 


H. RinGGREN and A. WEISER, Das Hohe Lied, Klagelieder, das Buch Esther, 
tibersetzt und erklart. (Das Alte Testament Deutsch, Band 16/2.) 1958. 
Pp. iv+144. (Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Géttingen. Price: DM. 6.50, 
by subscription DM. 5.60, or bound DM. 9.40, by subscription DM. 8.) 


The translation and commentary on Canticles and Esther are by H. Ringgren, 
those on Lamentations by A. Weiser. Selected bibliographies are attached to 
each section. 

In the introduction to Canticles, the main lines of interpretation are noted, 
the dramatic being regarded as the least satisfactory. The literal and cultic 
interpretations are regarded as not mutually exclusive; while the cultic 
origin may offer justification for its subsequent interpretation along allegorical 
lines of Yahweh’s love for his people. In the commentary, numerous 
parallels are noted between the Song and passages in Semitic and Egyptian 
literature having their origin in Aieros gamos cults, and also classical and modern 
Arabic love lyrics. The reviewer would find many of the parallels unconvinc- 
ing when they are offered as suggesting a cultic origin of the poems. Is not 
the language of the myth of the divine lovers more easily to be explained as 
deriving from the language of human love and marriage? The translation 
makes full use of recent investigations of the difficult language of the Song 
and its wealth of reference to Semitic myth is a valuable contribution. 

The treatment of Lamentations associates the laments with the period 
598 to 586 B.c. It is suggested that one author, who speaks directly to the 
assembly in chapter iii, is responsible for all the poems. He was closely 
associated with Zedekiah, and was the first to comprehend the inner signifi- 
cance of the tragedy of invasion and destruction. The chronological order 
of the poems is that in which we now have them; the first is related to the 
invasion of 598 3.c.; the rest to 586 or soon after. The discussion of the 
laments takes account of the various types, but the acrostic form is not fe- 
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garded as significant. Their purpose is to generate true repentance and there- 
fore hope in him who is at work in the midst of disaster. 

Esther is regarded as a legend, although a historical nucleus may have 
existed. The book as we have it is regarded as a /iferary unity, but derived from 
a mingling of earlier ora/ traditions. Originally independent were the Vashti 
story (chapters if.), and the two motifs connected with (a) Esther, and 
() Mordecai and Haman. But these are now so intermingled that it is 
impossible to disentangle them. The Esther story contains much Marchen 
material and legend and, like the Vashti story, has its origin in Persian New 
Year festival. The material has been used by a Jewish author to create a 
Feast-legend for Purim. The Feast of Purim itself is regarded as being, in 
effect, a Judaized form of an original Persian Feast in which gifts, a mock 
battle, and the determination of fate played a significant part. 

The case fora cultic origin rests, therefore, not so much on the names of the 
chief characters, strikingly similar though these are to Babylonian and 
Elamite deities, but rather on the climax of the story. The case is attractively 
presented; but many will find it difficult to believe that the Jews of this 
period would have adopted a feast and legendary material of so obviously 
pagan a character. A. S. HERBERT 


L. KoEHLER, O/d Testament Theology, trans. by A. S. Todd. (Lutterworth 


Library, vol. xuIx.) 1957. Pp. 260. (Lutterworth Press, London. 
Price: 355.) 


The irritating thing about this book is that the author has not thought out 
clearly what he is writing about. What precisely are the purposes, the 
methods, the limitations and the frontiers of Old Testament Theology? 
How far does it go beyond the descriptive study of religion, and what rela- 
tions if any does it have with theology as a systematic science? Not only does 
Professor Koehler not give any clear answer to these questions but he could 
not write the way he does if he had seen how important they are. Old 
Testament theology will not make progress unless it can show strictness in 
method. Without such strictness, the best material forms only a compilation. 
The logical looseness is seen in the opening sentence: ‘“‘ A book can be desig- 
nated Theology of the Old Testament if it offers an assembly (Zasammen- 
stellung), justified by its content and given a true relationship, of those points 
of view, thoughts and concepts of the Old Testament which are or can be 
theologically important” (reviewer’s translation: the published one makes 
the sentence worse by leaving out the word “theologically” and the phrases 
following and qualifying “‘assembly”). We may ask: (1) Who decides what 
is theologically important, and how? (2) Is it not excessively vague to say 
“are or can be important”, and not even specify to whom? A loose sentence 
like this might not matter if the necessary precisions were added later, but 
they are not. Koehler then has not disciplined his thinking with a clear 
ctiterion of what was his subject-matter, and so we have such variations at 
different points as the following: 

(1) Sometimes the programme is to discern what is “revelation”. The 
theophany traditions of holy places were not originally Yahwistic, and this 
is important for us “in order to distinguish clearly between what is revelation 
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and what is tradition and outer clothing” (Uberk/eidung: translator “dis- 
guise”’). It may well be asked whether it is a legitimate task of Old Testa- 
ment theology to discriminate between what is revelation and what is not. 
It may also be objected that it is absurd to distinguish between “revelation” 
and “tradition” unless the Old Testament itself made some such conscious 
distinction in the cases referred to. But there is a still more serious objection. 
We are here using a general concept of revelation, one therefore which can 
be critically examined only within the critical science of the knowledge of 
God, that is, systematic theology. It may be that “Revelation always pre- 
supposes a certain measure of mental capacity in men and to that measure 
it is adapted”, but this is not an explicit Israelite sentiment and to state it 
generally as if it were an obvious truth is misleading. Either this kind of 
generalization must be eschewed from Old Testament theology altogether, 
or else the scope of Old Testament theology must be enlarged to include the 
kind of theological and philosophical criticism proper to statements of this 
kind. We cannot both stand aloof from systematic theology and make oc- 
casional unexamined ex cathedra pronouncements about what God is, does, 
or reveals. 

(2) In a number of places Koehler treats a concept or title (for example, 
“the living God”, “the most high God”), and informs us that it has no 
theological content or importance. What does he mean? Prima facie a state- 
ment about God or a designation of him is theological material. He has in 
mind, I think, that a title like “rider upon clouds” is one inherited by Israel 
from Canaan, and that one like El ‘Elyon is of polytheistic origin and becomes, 
he says, meaningless or irrelevant in monotheism. He seems to mean, though 
his reasoning is not made clear, that what is not a deliberately chosen expression 
emerging from the centre of Israelite faith is not theologically important. 
But this assumption could be easily challenged. It brings us near to the 
definition of theology as clear and relatively systematic thought, which 
Koehler in fact implies on p. 193, where he says that the prophets found it 
hard to speak in theological terms because the Systematik and the concepts 
are still lacking and that Ezekiel is the first to produce something like a 
system. But Koehler knows that this kind of definition is too abstract for 
his purpose generally. On “the Living God” he seems to reason the opposite 
way from his views on “rider upon clouds”, for he says that it is a late con- 
cept, but why this if true should make it theologically irrelevant is not cleat. 

(3) In some places Koehler seems to regard religionsgeschichtlich description 
and theology as contraries, so that if something can be adequately dealt with 
by the former it has no place in the latter. Of the relation of Yahweh to 
Sheol he says (p. 155): “This is religionsgeschichtliche material, not theology.” 
But these are not exclusive terms at all. Our material can normally be seen 
under each aspect. The distinction here used by Koehler appears again in his 
discussion of the sacrificial cult. He is hostile to this cult and says it is a bit 
of ethnic life almost entirely explicable by Religionsgeschichte (p. 181). God 
did not institute it but only regulated existing sacrifice, and ‘‘ Until Ezekiel the 
cult does not belong to the Old Testament revelation”. It is unlikely that 
any Old Testament theology could be written which would carry through con- 
sistently the relation here implied between theology and history of religions. 

Each of these three approaches to the nature of Old Testament theology 
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has objections which have been stated. More important, however, the 
approaches as a whole are mutually exclusive to a fair degree. 

These criticisms fall upon the total plan and course of the book, and a great 
deal of the more detailed matter is not affected by them and will be found 
helpful. The plan is in three great sections: God, Man, Judgement and Salva- 
tion. The cult comes under Man, because, we are told, it is not part of God’s 
plan for salvation, but is a humanly concocted device for self-salvation, 
works and not grace. This is the real monstrosity in this book, for it seems 
to run counter to much recent study on the one hand, and on the other to 
import a grotesquely exaggerated pseudo-Pauline dialectic, I suspect with 
some existentialist influence, into the evaluation of the cult. 

In detailed exegesis Koehler has put us in his debt for many useful 
suggestions. There remain a number which may be less convincing. Is it 
really credible that Gen. iii is aetiological in purpose? That aetiology enters 
into it we would readily admit, but that all this story was put together to 
explain why a woman desires her husband, why snakes eat dust, and the like 
seems vastly improbable. Is Torah really “throwing”? This derivation is 
widely disputed and is not strongly favoured even by Koehler himself in his 
dictionary ; yet it appears without qualification on p. 205. Did the Ark really 
“play only a very small part” (p. 121)? Is it not too absolute to say that 
“Until the time of David, or even Jeremiah, religion has nothing to do with 
individual character”? 

There remain a few more technical complaints. The number of misprints 
in the Hebrew words is very large, both in consonants and in vocalization, 
and letters are often badly aligned and untidy. But of course these words 
should have been transliterated in the first place, for this book will mainly be 
tread by clergymen of whom a good number will not be able to read the 
words at all. Ironically enough, occasionally a transliteration is given, 
for example, berith (p. 62). Forms deduced but not actually occurring are cited 
without the courtesy of an asterisk, and not all readers will like the continual 
use of the form m1°. Further, the translation is sometimes quite in- 
accurate, and one or two examples have already been given. Koehler may 
have been right in translating N*M as “ Bevol/mdchtigter” but this does not 
mean “‘an almighty one” (p. 31). Nor can “nachtragliche Geschichtsrecht- 
Jertigung”’ be reasonably represented by “the nemesis of history” (p. 73). 
And readers without German will be annoyed to find an occasional phrase 
left in the original and not translated. They may know what a Volksbuch is 
(p. 166) but will certainly be puzzled to learn that Job xxxi is a Mannerbeicht- 
Spiegel (p. 172). 

It is worth remarking in conclusion that this book first appeared in 1935 
and stands therefore at an early stage and not a recent one in the modern 
movement in Old Testament theology. J. BARR 


E. J. Younc, The Study of Old Testament Theology To-day. 1958. Pp. 112. 
(Clarke, London. Price: 10s. 6d.) 


This work, consisting of four lectures delivered at the inauguration of the 
new premises of London Bible College, deals with some of the more import- 
ant points which must be considered in any serious study of O.T. theology. 
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The lectures deal successively with O.T. theology and history, the nature of 
O.T. theology, the content of O.T. theology, and the influence of O.T, 
theology (its influence, more particularly, on the mind and work of Jesus, 
on the preaching of the apostles, and on the historic formularies of the 
Christian Church). 

Dr Young is well known as the author of several books in which he main- 
tains a position on the conservative flank of O.T. criticism. In this book the 
implications of that position for the study of O.T. theology are drawn out. 
With much that he says many proponents of biblical theology will be in 
substantial agreement—for example, with his insistence on the historical 
foundation of the O.T. revelation and on the importance of asking not only 
what the Israelites thought Yahweh was saying to them but whether in fact 
he was actually saying that. It may be, indeed, that the gulf between him 
and certain other biblical theologians is not so wide as he fears: for example, 
his point that the revelatory events of the Exodus could not properly be 
understood apart from an accompanying revelation in words is developed 
to good effect by H. H. Rowley in his Joseph Smith Memorial Lecture The 
Authority of the Bible (1949). 

In discussing the origins of the messianic hope, the author rejects the view 
that Israel celebrated an annual festival of the enthronement of Yahweh. He 
pays frequent attention to literary and cultic parallels to the O.T. found 
among Israel’s neighbours, but insists quite properly that the differences are 
more important than the resemblances for an appreciation of the distinctive- 
ness of Israel’s religion. He lays particular emphasis on the covenant 
principle in O.T. theology, finding the first expression of this principle in 
Gen. ii. 16. It is not clear, however, that the establishment of a covenant in 
the full sense of the term can be inferred from the wording of this verse. 

An adequate appraisal of this work would appear more suitably in a theo- 
logical review than in the Journal of Semitic Studies; let it suffice to say in 
conclusion that all who are interested in O.T. theology will find much to 
stimulate and challenge their thinking here. F. F. BRUCE 


A. Dupont-SoMMER and others, Les manuscrits de la Mer Morte. (Colloque de 
Strasbourg 25-27 mai 1955.) 1957. Pp. 140. (Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. Price: Fr. 500.) 


This volume, published in the series “Travaux du Centre d’Etudes 
Supérieures spécialisé d’histoire des religions de Strasbourg”, brings together 
the papers read at a colloquium on the Dead Sea Scrolls held in Strasbourg 
in May 1955, together with the discussions which followed them. 
Dupont-Sommer introduces the colloquium with a paper on “Research on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (1948-55) with special reference to the rolls recently 
published in Israel” —the latter being those contained in ’Osar ha-Megilloth 
ha-Genuzoth. On 1QM he suggests that it was the translation into action of 
such military dreams as it records that made the revolts against Rome 
(especially that of A.D. 66) so violent and ruthless. As for 1QH, he concludes 
that several, if not all, of the Hymns were composed by the Teacher of 
Righteousness, and he gives an outline of the interpretation of the Hymns 
which has appeared more recently in an expanded form in Semitica, vit (1957). 
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A postscript to his paper brings the record of researches and publications 
(including the publication of A Genesis Apocryphon) up to date as far as 
15 May 1957. 

J. van der Ploeg then studies the usage of the perfect and imperfect tenses 
in the Habakkuk pesher as a criterion for dating it; he agrees with Segal, 
Brownlee, Vermés and others that “the author’s historical standpoint is 
later than the clashes which the Teacher of Righteousness had with the 
Wicked Priest and his men, but earlier than the entry of the Kitti’im into 
action at Jerusalem” (p. 33), and concludes that “the tone of the com- 
mentary, the author’s certainty that the Kitti’im will punish the Jewish 
adversaries of the Teacher of Righteousness and his followers, are best 
explained if the document was composed at no distant time from the events 
which brought the Romans into Judaea” (p. 35). 

Bo Reicke deals with the form criticism of the Qumran texts. He suggests 
that the Hodayoth, like the canonical Psalter, had their Sity im Leben in the 
“cult”—in this case, the religious life of the Qumran community, more 
particularly the sacred meals. He finds support for this view in Philo’s 
description of the Therapeutae, and in the same source he finds reason to 
believe that the Qumran commentaries, too, may have originated in the 
exposition of the biblical writings read aloud at these meals. In the discussion 
which followed, a link between the Qumran sect and the Therapeutae was 
found in a problematical passage in the Hodayoth where the speaker says: 
“I fled into Egypt, and there my enemies came to take me.” This prompted 
M. de Langhe to say: “‘A biography of the Teacher of Righteousness cannot be 
constructed solely on allusions found in the Hodayoth, for the data given there 
ate inconsistent : the Teacher of Righteousness appears to have had difficulties 
in Palestine, then in Egypt—only to be rehabilitated at Qumran!” (p. 133). 

A. Neher examines echoes of the Qumran sect in the talmudical literature; 
he finds allusions to its members in the people called y*hidim, mentioned 
especially in the tractate Ta‘anith, but not only there: R. Hanina ben Hakinai 
(Aboth, iii. 5) may have such people in mind when he condemns him “who 
keeps awake at night, who goes on his way alone (y*hid#), who turns his heart 
to celibacy” (for so Neher translates /battalab). When we remember how the 
Qumran sect required that there should be no hour, of night or day, when 
the law was not being studied by one of its members (1QS vi. 6-7), we may 
think it possible that this is the practice which is being condemned, in 
which case hamthallék b'derek y‘hidi might mean “he who follows the way 
of the y*hidim”?. 

Oscar Cullmann, in a paper on “The Qumran Sect, the Hellenists of Acts 
ind the Fourth Gospel’, finds in the “‘ Hellenists”’ the link between Qumran 
and the Fourth Gospel, but interprets the Hellenists as being simply those who 
did not belong to official Judaism. The great multitude of priests who joined 
the Jerusalem church at an early date (Acts vi. 7) may have been priests from 

mran. One would like more conclusive evidence before accepting the 
view that the men of Qumran would have been called Hellenists for no 
other reason than that they had been exposed to non-Jewish influences. The 
viewer agrees with K. G. Kuhn, who expressed the opinion in the following 
discussion that, pace Cullmann, the term “Hellenists” in Acts vi denotes 
people who spoke Greek. 
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K. G. Kuhn read a communication on the cultic meal at Qumran and the 
Christian Eucharist (which has appeared in a revised English version, 
“The Lord’s Supper and the Communal Meal at Qumran”’, in the symposium 
The Scrolls and the New Testament, edited by K. Stendahl). He uses with great 
and commendable caution, the evidence of the Egyptian-Jewish treatise 
Joseph and Aseneth, to which our attention has been drawn of late by G. D. Kil. 
patrick (misprinted twice as “G. O. Kilpatrick” on p. 88), considering 
that the sacramental interpretation of the communal meal in that document 
may have been introduced by the Therapeutae when they appropriated the 
practice of the Palestinian Essenes. And, after outlining the points of resem. 
blance between the communal meal of Qumran and the Eucharist, he 
emphasizes the all-important differentia of the latter in that it was from the 
outset so closely bound up with the person of Jesus and with the hope of 
his parousia. 

J. Schmitt follows with a “contribution to the study of penitential discipline 
in the primitive Church in the light of the Qumran texts’; he finds comparative 
material in Matt. xviii. 12-18 (where Jesus lays down the procedure to be 
followed in the case of an erring brother) and in Acts v. 1-11 (the incident 
of Ananias and Sapphira). He concludes that the Christian and Essenic 
institutions were related, but that neither was derived from the other. He 
cannot see a connexion between the “instruction about ablutions” in Heb. 
vi. 2 and the washings of Qumran, “‘the Epistle to the Hebrews being in any 
case one of the least Qumranic documents in the New Testament” (p. 108)— 
a remarkable statement in the light of Y. Yadin’s theory about this epistle. 
(This epistle was probably written to a section of the Jewish-Christian 
community in Rome, and there is independent evidence of sectarian Jewish 
influences in that community.) 

The last paper, by J. Daniélou, discusses Zadokite and Christian eschato- 
logy. While he notes the resemblances, he points out notable differences—in 
particular, the fact that what is looked forward to in the Qumran texts is largely 
presented as having been fulfilled in the New Testament, and especially in the 
Fourth Gospel, which otherwise shows such patent contacts with Qumran. 

F. F. BRUCE 


J. VAN DER PLogG, The Excavations at Qumran. A Survey of the Judaean Brother- 
hood and its Ideas, trans. by K. Smyth. 1958. Pp. xii+234+ 14 plates 
(Longmans, Green and Co., London. Price: 16s. 6d.) 


The general public is yet again invited to be introduced to the Scrolls, though | 


the author assumes that it already knows about the many mischievous 
accounts which are in circulation, and he is very anxious to correct them. As 
far as this periodical is concerned, the reviewer feels inclined to leave it to 
the long-suffering general public to decide whether the book will answet 
its avowed purpose or simply lose much of its force because of frequent special 
pleading. 

But it would be unfair to the undoubted scholarship of the book thus to 
dismiss it: there are points in it which deserve the serious consideration of 
scrolls specialists. By weighing-in in the controversy raised by Dupont: 
Sommer and Allegro the author not only demonstrates the fas pas of finding 
in the Righteous Teacher a prototype of the crucified and resurrected Christ 
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but also asserts that there was “a deep cleavage” between the two personali- 
ties. Qumran and Church were “radically opposed to each other on the 
most essential points”, and resemblances are in subordinate matters, and are 
mere pointers to the obvious fact that “Christianity did not arise in a 
vacuum”. The contrasts are both personal and constitutional. The Qumran 
Teacher is unknown by name, is not the Messiah of the sect, is not central to 
ot even connected with “a profession of faith”, is not worshipped after his 
death, is not even a Prophet but the interpreter of oracles, and he is very 
conscious of his sins (contrast Jesus in John viii. 46). In the structure of the 
two societies, such allegedly common elements as the community of goods, 
celibacy and sexual intercourse, the conception of themselves as the “true 
Israel”, the ritual washings and communal meals, are only apparently similar, 
and frequently rest on a distorted interpretation. Thus, the account of the 
so-called messianic banquet actually deals only with the seating arrangements 
at meals. This statement is largely correct, and needs to be underlined. And 
even if it be allowed that Professor van der Ploeg at times goes too far, 
his book might well serve to remind scholars of the need of balance and 
asense of perspective. At the same time, of course, there is in the above- 
mentioned passage a reference to Messiahship which provides a suitable theme 
for academic controversy; what is regrettable is that scholars are so taken up 
with the problem that the overall perspective is sometimes lost. 

To what extent Professor van der Ploeg’s own perspective is satisfactory 
is debatable. For instance, he says that “doctrinally, the brotherhood of 
Qumran was completely based on Judaism”. One wonders how much of 
the pesher texts would be acceptable to the rabbis, and how far the Essene 
calendar would satisfy the Jerusalem Temple. But, says van der Ploeg, the 
calendar, ritual purity, piety and such features relate to “customs” and not 
to “doctrine” and it was on these grounds alone that the Essenes were 
separated from orthodoxy. In such matters, however, one regrets the question- 
begging nature of the presentation, and judgement must be reserved until 
the author has substantiated his case by more closely knit discussions of the 
topics he has raised. 

His treatment of the value of the Scrolls for the history of the Hebrew 
and Greek texts of the Old Testament leaves much to be desired. Translations 
of the Scrolls show one amazing feature, namely that in various parts of the 
book the same passages are given different renderings, cf. pp. 106 and 176, 
uzand 217. Whether this is deliberate or the work of the English translator 
(the book first appeared in Dutch, under the title Vondsten in de Woestijn van 
jada, Het Spectrum, Utrecht, 1957) I do not know. There are a few other 
‘lips; the most amusing is that the author objects to associating the word 
Qumran with gamar, ““moon” because there is nothing in the scrolls to 
justify it. Why should the name be related to the Essenes or to the Sect at all? 

B. J. ROBERTS 


|CarmiGnac, La Régle de Ja Guerre des Fils de Lumitre contre les Fils de Ténébres. 
1958. Pp. xx+288. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris. Price: Fr. 2500.) 


The sub-title of this work, “Texte restauré, traduit, commenté”, if read 
scendo, gives a fair idea of its scope. The Hebrew text of Sukenik is 
tprinted, but emended and supplemented in about 150 places. The restora- 
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tion depends partly on conjecture, partly on the use of the fragment (4QMa) 
published by C. H. Hunzingerin Z..A.W. ix1x (1957), 131-5 1, and unpublished 
fragments from Cave 4, to which the author had access by courtesy of 
Dr Hunzinger. These fragments are the debris of a recension which differs 
from that given by Sukenik, and by Barthélemy and Milik in Discoveries in 
the Judaean Desert,1, 135-6. We havetherefore a conflated text, which represents 
all that is available at present. 

The author recalls throughout the contributions of earlier editors, and 
gives in fact a useful compendium of previous work, though he omits 
H. Ringgren’s translation and notes published in Sybolae Biblicae Upsalienses, 
xv (1956). ‘His own contribution is often original and always well thought 
out: Though he had not access to the original manuscript, he worked from 
the photographs from which Sukenik’s plates were made, and limited himself 
in making new conjectures by such meticulous considerations as follow: 
“Au début de la ligne (Col. 1, line 2) on apergoit un vestige de lettre qui ne 
peut appartenir qu’a lamed, ain, sadé, gof ou shin; en particulier on est obligé 
d’exclure a/ef, qui ne présente pas la méme courbure, et_yod, qui posséde une 
queue beaucoup plus longue.” A very large proportion of the notes are of 
this type, which however might well have been reserved for the most 
important words. 

For the translation, the author has chosen an Aquila-like literalness which 
often does violence to the French language, without compensating gain in 
clarity, for example, “a commencer contre le parti”, “la domination des 
Kittim cessera, pour humilier l’impiété’’, “ils combattront pour la puissance 
de Dieu”, “trois partis mettront leur force pour combattre”. It was not 
a happy thought to render the preposition / by “‘pour”’ almost invariably. 

The commentary proper is rather restricted, and the introduction only 
a summary of a proposed second volume which will be an “Etude philo- 
logique, historique et théologique”. Meanwhile it may be noted that the 
author holds that the work is not apocalyptic in the strict sense, that it reveals 
little contact with the world of its day, that it moves “dans un monde 
chimérique” and is meant to be a liturgy of the holy war. The Teacher of 
Righteousness wrote it, as is proved by the style common to the War, the 
Rule of the Community, the Rule of the Congregation (1QSa) and the 
Hymns, which all proceed from the same pen. The War was written towards 
the end of the Teacher’s life, about 110 B.c. These are far-reaching conclusions 
which depend on the future é¢/ude for their substantiation, and are not to 
be debated now. But one small point may illustrate the misgivings which arise 
at so sweeping an integration of the works. 1QS speaks of the Messiahs 
of Aaron and of Israel, in that order, no doubt deliberately. The inverse 
order occurs in 1QM (Israel and Aaron), and messianism seems to be out- 
side its horizon. Perhaps M. Carmignac will be less synthetic in fact than 
in promise. 

One notable point of theology which may also call for revision is the 
identification of the “saints” with the “souls of the faithful departed”, 
who are already so vigorous (before the resurrection of the dead?) that they 
form one of the three fighting lots (see on i. 13-16) alongside of the angels 
and the sons of light. The author is inclined to think that the souls of the 
wicked are likewise associated with Belial and the sons of darkness. 
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While the conjectural restoration of the text is sober, some details are 
unconvincing. i. 1 (w-‘w) plist. No such phrase, to express “the Philistines’, 
occurs in the Bible. iii. 15 yktwbw (brzy’/). This inscription should correspond 
to its neighbours, ‘w ’/and us ’/. Hence we expect a noun like bpyry ’/, “elect 
of God” rather than an adverbial phrase. v. 10 ysyr “straight” is an un- 
necessary change for wspwd (“and pointed”’). xi. 13 (’y)by kul b’rswt ignores 
the just misgivings of Dupont-Sommer with regard to this restoration and 
translation: “‘the enemies from all countries”’. xi. 14 (brh)s?(smtm), “sur leur 
téte coupable” gives a smooth translation, for once, but conceals the difficulty 
of the phrase, and takes rhs in its stride, as a copyist’s slip for 7’. xv. 13 sees 
war waged (‘/ kw/ m'‘)¢ ‘/ kw/ bfr: “contre toute petitesse, contre toute chair”’. 
But pettiness, as a moral stigma, seems to be a modern concept. Something 
like ywm mépr, “day of judgement against all flesh” would avoid the difficulty, 
and the asyndeton. 

The following selection from the translations offered at notoriously 
obscure points may serve to show how slow and uncertain progress has been 
on the whole, since the pioneer efforts of van de Ploeg, Bardtke, Dupont- 
Sommer, etc. i. 12 mbhwsh “from the creation”, cf. Aramaic, Syriac bs “to be 
interested in”. To the author’s question, “pourrait-on y voir l’action de 
Dieu s’occupant du monde?” one will answer, hardly. iii. 3 bswsrwt hmsrwt 
“les trompettes (des hommes des) récitations”. These men, who are said to 
correspond to ’nsy hsrk and similar groups in vi. 10, 11, etc., are distributed 
throughout the lines to repeat and transmit exhortations and prayers, there 
being no other amplifiers available. But msrwt can more easily mean “‘levies”’, 
cf. Num. xxxi. 5, as van der Ploeg and others suggest, especially in view of the 
parallel “camps” iii. 4 and “departures” iii. 5. Positive support for the 
author’s new class of officers seems lacking in 1QM iii. 9, etc., where rzym is 
translated “‘pi¢ges”, an unnecessary shift from “secrets”. The basic notion is 
clear from Judith ii. 2: strategic plans which remain sealed orders till put into 
effect. At v. 7 the translation of sgr as “l’empoigne” only confuses further 
a difficult passage, especially when the “grip” of the lance is fitted with three 
smydym, which now take the form of discs! At v. 12 bén is translated “sheathe”’, 
along with van der Ploeg and Yadin. The reasons given, for example, that it 
is wider than the rest of the sword, would be just as valid for the bend of 
ascimitar. Here one misses, as at other points dealing with arms and tactics 
(especially ix. 9-16 “The Towers”) some comparisons with Hellenistic and 
Roman material. The notion put forward independently by Kuhn and Molin, 
and to which Dupont-Sommer approximates, that the weapon in question 
was sickle-shaped, deserved analysis. v. 13 the mysterious mrg/t is translated 
“parcouru”, which apparently means “when measured”. vi. 16 mgny ‘gib, 
“boucliers (a peau) de génisse”, would be, more simply, “round shields”. 
vii. 15 “(on ouvrira les portes de guerre) sur cinquante boucliers” offers 
4 reasonable conjecture, which fails, however, to make sense of the whole 
phrase. vii. 16. ‘m kul m‘rkh wm'rkh, “le peuple de chaque rang” is attractive, 
but not substantiated. At viii. 7 qui nwh is “une voix reposeé”’, sostenuto; but 
at xvii. 14 ynybw qui is “(le peuple) cessera la voix” (sic), the opposite of 
‘ostenuto. At ix. 1; xvi. 8; xvii. 14 yhlw _ydm is translated “they will brandish 
their hands”. The obvious and usual translation, “their hands will begin” 
Is rejected on the untenable grounds that a plural masculine verb cannot go 
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with a feminine singular subject. But with the verb preceding the subject 
(collective), the agreement is quasi-normal (Joition, Grammaire, 1306). 

At only one point, however, does a major misapprehension of the sense 
of a passage occur: xvi. 11ff. The point is, as Yadin saw, that the sons of 
light suffer a temporary reverse. Carmignac translates as if only the sons of 
darkness suffered loss, holding that the author of 1QM could not think in any 
other terms. Thus pilykm becomes “those killed by you” (sons of light), 
though 4/ly ktyym and similar phrases mean clearly “those killed among the 
Kittim”. The fact that the sons of light are here said to be going through 
a time of trial, a crucible, is left unexplained. Hence the conjecture ’jm, 
xvi. 11 seems slightly tendentious. 

On p. 43 there is a misprint in the Hebrew, hsrk for hsrk. On p. 56 the 
reference to iii. 11 should be iii. 9. On p. 210 mbsmt should read mhsbt. We 
look forward to the historical and theological study for which this minute 
study of the text lays the foundation. K. SMYTH 


D. Cowan, An Introduction to Modern Literary Arabic. 1958. Pp. xii+206. 
(Cambridge University Press. Price: 355.) 


While this book is called a grammar of modern literary Arabic, the author 
remarks that “‘as the fundamental grammar of written Arabic has hardly 
changed at all during the last thirteen centuries this book may well serve as an 
introduction to the classical language also”. He has produced an admirable 
practical grammar, and in his preface he has supplied some very helpful advice 
regarding its use. There are twenty-five lessons and two appendices, the 
first of which gives the patterns of the broken plural and the second a list of 
phonetic changes in verbs and nouns with weak radicals. 

The plan of the grammar is to cover the ground in the most helpful way 
and to give in each lesson both examples and an Arabic-English exercise. In 
the first ten lessons the Arabic is accompanied by a transliteration and 4 
supplementary vocabulary is supplied; thereafter these cease. From Lesson 
xvi onwards some of the vowelling is omitted in the exercises. The perfect, 
the imperfect, the moods, the participles, the verbal nouns and the passive of 
the simple verb, strong, doubled and weak, are all given in a series of lessons 
before the derived forms of the verb, an excellent method which makes tt 
possible to treat the derived forms of all types of verbs together. While 
syntax is naturally included in the course of the various lessons, some notes of 
syntax are given in the last. 

There are some details one is very glad to see. For example, both the 
exercises and the supplementary vocabularies are of a reasonable size, and $0 
do not put too much of a tax all at once on the student’s memory. One ss 
pleased to note on p. 135 the remark that the perfect of ¢59 is seldom used. 
Even Wright (i. 79 D) says it is not used. To quote just one example, t 
occurs near the beginning of a/-Maqdama al-najimiya by Hamadhani. 

One might raise a few questions. In dealing with the construct state 00 
Ppp. 32ff. no allowance is made for both nouns being indefinite, except when 
an indefinitive genitive denoting the material from or for which a thing 


made occurs, for example, me ibs. Gaudefroy-Demombynes and Blachere 
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distinguish between dl. a5 and dill a5 (p. 322). In giving the imperative 
of the fourth form (p. 144) the use of the bamza is emphasized in the case of 
strong verbs, but it is merely given without emphasis in the case of middle 
weak verbs (p. 147). It might have been helpful to point out here that it must 
be used although it might seem to a beginner to be unnecessary. Examples are 


given of conditional sentences introduced by |3| which require WS before the 
apodosis, but no reference is made to such a use in sentences introduced by 
yl. On p. 44, when speaking of compound adjectives, it says that when 
qualifying an indefinite noun they must have the article, and this statement 
is illustrated by JUI_~S! Jo,Jl. One should surely read “a definite” for 
“an indefinite”. On p. 107 sl» occurs in the third sentence, a misprint for 
sls (sharp). 

This is an excellent grammar which should commend itself to all teachers 
of Arabic. The arrangement is admirable, the sentences teach the student 
phrases he really might wish to use, and if students follow the advice about 
the use of note-books given in the preface, advice which the present writer 
has always given but rarely seen followed, progress in the language should 


be rapid. What now remains is that Mr Cowan should follow this fine 
book with a Reader. J. ROBSON 


B.1. J. ROSENTHAL, Political Thought in Medieval Islam: an Introductory Outline. 
1958. Pp. xii+ 324. (Cambridge University Press. Price: 355.) 


The first part of this book, “Constitutional Law and Muslim History”, is 
concerned with the /i/afa and the Sari‘a and the attempts of theorists to recon- 
cle their supposed supremacy with the facts of contemporary political life. 
The writers discussed in most detail are Mawardi, Gazali, Ibn Gama‘a, Ibn 
Taimiya, Ibn al-Tiktaka and Ibn Haldin. The second part, “The Platonic 
Legacy”’, treats of the influence of the political ideas of Plato and Aristotle 
on Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ibn Bagga, Ibn Rusd and Dawwani. A short appendix 
deals with some Turkish treatises of the seventeenth century. 

The nature of the subject and the present state of our knowledge make this 
aformidable undertaking. As the author admits, his treatment of the jurists 
can only be descriptive. Even descriptive treatment of the falasifa must be 
tentative. Relatively few important texts have been adequately edited; many 
have not been edited at all; some, like Ibn Ru&d’s commentary on the 
Republic, survive only in translation; with some it is not certain exactly what 
itis that has survived, and we do not always know whether we have a book 
by the philosopher himself or a summary by one of his pupils. Though it is 
obvious that they were influenced by Hellenic thought, many of the Arabic 
translations which they used, and even some of the Greek originals, have 
disappeared. Moreover, it has often been suggested that we do not know 
how literally we should understand statements that may have been made 
metely to avoid persecution by rulers such as the Almohads. Dr Rosenthal 
shows admirable caution in meeting these difficulties. He distinguishes care- 
fully between intellectualism and rationalism; the latter is a term that he 
eserves for Ibn Bagga. He is properly chary of assuming that the falasifa did 
fot mean what they said, and insists that they were Muslims first and philo- 
‘ophers afterwards. As we should expect, the editor and translator of the 
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Hebrew version of the commentary on the Republic is particularly interesting 
on Ibn Ruéd. He rejects the melodramatic interpretation of the “two truths” 
that was once common, and considers that “‘ Averroes should not be cop. 
fused with the Averroists and that for him there was only one Truth, the 
truth of revelation at one with the truth of reason” (p. 292). Dr Rosenthal’s 
book is distinguished by wide learning and cautious judgements; it will be 
of great interest to medievalists as well as orientalists and it will greatly 
facilitate further research in an important, difficult and hitherto somewhat 
neglected subject. 

In the first part the author is preoccupied with the contrast between the 
claims and the power of the Caliphs and between the requirements of the 
Sari‘a and the failure of rulers to enforce it, and with the efforts of the jurists 
to find legal sanction for existing political conditions. In this connexion some 
reference to the history of the Jutba under the Umayyads of Cordova would 
have been relevant. It seems to the reviewer that Dr Rosenthal does not 
sufficiently recognize that a comparable problem exists in all societies. Thus 
he writes of Ibn Gami‘a that “it can hardly be denied that the cleavage between 
the demands of the Shari‘a and political reality was both complete and irre- 
mediable in his day, and any attempt, no matter how ingenious, at an ac- 
commodation which would be both intellectually honest and politically 
effective, was bound to fail; that is, if we judge the attempt by our modern 
standard of intellectual and moral integrity and consistency, and disregard 
human nature and the conditions prevailing in Ibn Jama‘a’s time” (p. 51). 

Ibn Haldin is discussed under the heading “The Theory of the Power-. 
State”, badawa being interpreted as rustic, not as nomadic life. The parallel 
which is drawn with Machiavelli is suggestive but unfortunately the author 
seems to have relied on what must be an unsatisfactory German translation 
of the Discorsi in the Klassiker der Politik. No copy of this version is available 
to the reviewer, who knows it only from the quotations in Dr Rosenthal’s 
earlier work, Ibn Khalduns Gedanken uber den Staat (1932). On p. 108 Machiavelli 
is credited with saying: “ Just as the fear of God is the cause of the greatness 
of states, so is its disappearance the cause of their ruin.” “Fear of God”, one 
suspects, is the Gottesfurcht of the German text; Machiavelli’s phrase is 4 
osservanza del culto di Dio, which is not the same thing. On the same page he 
is alleged to have said that Roman history shows how much religion has 
contributed “to concord among the people”. “Concord” is Eintracht, 
which is a mistranslation. The Italian is ad animire la Plebe, that is, as Father 
Walker translates, “encouraging the plebs”. More serious is the statement 
that Machiavelli wrote: “Religion humbles man, makes him unmanly and 
slack.” There is no such remark in Discorsi, 11, 2, where it is supposed to 
occur, nor, so far as the reviewer can recall, anywhere else in his writings. 
What he does say is that /2 nostra religione, that is Christianity, contrasted with 
Roman paganism, ha dipoi posto il sommo bene nella umilta, abiexione, ¢ nl 
dispregio delle cose umane. That he did not claim that Christianity made men 
unmanly is shown by the observation which follows, that though it requires 
us to show fortezza, it is in suffering rather than in action. Even these judge- 
ments are qualified by benché paia che si sia effeminato il mondo e disarmato il 
Cielo, nasce pin sanza dubbio dalla vilta degli uomini, che hanno interpretato la nostra 
religione secondo l’oxio e non secondo la virth. 
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A few details call for comment. It is very unlikely that Muhammad “grew 
to maturity in daily contact with Jews and Christians” (p. 1). To say merely 
“Allah is great and Muhammad is his Prophet” surely never “opened the 
gates of the spacious house of Islam” (p. 2). It is odd to read nowadays that 
“the Ottoman dynasty usurped the caliphal title” from the last of the Cairene 
Abbasids (p. 225). The statement that the Ottomans were “politically 
indebted to Mughal principles and practice” (p. 225) could be misunderstood. 
The Hawirig did not reject the “caliphate altogether” (p. 235) and the 
definition of Jarigi in the Glossary as “secessionist, rebel” is inadequate. 
On the phrase falifa rabb al-‘alamin, alleged in the ‘Ikd al-farid to have been 
used by Hagsas in addressing ‘Abd al-Malik, Dr Rosenthal comments that 
“it may be seriously doubted whether this studied exaggeration and obvious 
flattery can be accepted at its face value”, the words rabb al-‘alamin being 
“hardly applicable to a human being even though he be the divinely 
appointed caliph” (p. 239, n. 33). The reviewer is at a loss to understand 
this. The phrase is no more flattering than the common falifat allah. 

The book is well produced and is very pleasant to handle, but there are 
too many misprints; on p. 49 “morale” should read “morals”. There is an 
adequate index and the glossary greatly enhances its usefulness to students 
of political theory who may not be Arabists. C. F. BECKINGHAM 


J. CHELHOD, Introduction a la Sociologie de I’Islam. De 1’ Animisme a l’ Univer- 
salisme. (Islam d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui, vol. x1.) 1958. Pp. viii+232. 
G.-P. Maisonneuve, Paris. Price: Fr. 990.) 


Sociology, being an offshoot of the study of “civilization”, is as capable of 
being defined in almost as many ways as the parent subject itself. The present 
essay deals not so much with the forms and institutions of fully developed 
Islam as with the conditions prevailing in western Arabia in the pre-Muham- 
madan period that led to the establishment of the new faith. We are presented 
with a picture of the nomad Arab as a complex being; first an undifferentiated 
unit of his clan or tribe and then a wildly independent creature with his own 
individuality and will, his eyes fixed unwinkingly on the main chance. On 
the one hand he conforms automatically to the manners of life and the 
ritual customs of his group, seeing that in his perilous existence his clan’s 
protection is vitally necessary to him; on the other hand, where there is a 
clash of interests between him and his group, he is ready to forsake it and take 
refuge elsewhere. 

The horizon which limits the nomad’s material concerns also bounds his 
spiritual outlook. He cannot envisage a universal god. The desert for him is 
veritably peopled with ghouls, ifrits and jinn, which manifest themselves in a 
vatiety of guises and must be either propitiated or exorcized. Consequently 
his idea of the sacred is something diffuse and indefinite, which only 
crystallizes into recognizable form when he begins to make a practice of 
visiting the rare cities whose existence is permitted by the climate and geo- 
logical configuration of Arabia. Even when settled in a city his nomad 
Instincts do not forsake him. His tribal habits remain in surroundings which 
are to him only those of a magnified oasis, the most important change to him 
being that the hallowed relics of his clan receive a permanent habitation. 
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Mecca in particular attracted the nomad. Here the sharp business instincts 
of the Quraysh had built up a flourishing centre of trade, which lured the 
wanderer in lonely places by its bustle and display. The clans pitched their 
tents in various quarters of the city or on the outskirts, where the venerated 
objects of the groups were deposited. Locally those of the Quraysh held 
a position of supremacy and were worshipped in public with ceremonial in 
which all could participate. By a not illogical process the cynosure of the 
Quraysh became a metropolitan temple and their god, Allah, received 
acknowledgement as the deity supreme over all others. Commercial astute- 
ness and priestly acumen went hand in hand, until all who came into the 
city on business were persuaded into a feeling of reverence for its great 
shrine and for the city generally. It was on the foundations so laid that the 
Prophet constructed his new religion of Islam. 

Broadly speaking, that may be taken as the author’s thesis, in which he 
follows the footsteps of Lammens, a pioneer whose paths were not always 
laid on safe ground. Although lucid and logical in treatment and composition 
the work is essentially a “popularizing” essay, an exercise in belles lettres, 
containing masses of psychology and folk-lore for the buttressing of the 
theories presented. The history of events is carefully traced and the processes 
by which Islam came into being scrupulously analysed. Yet the spirit escapes. 
How the spark produced by Muhammad, in the unpromising environment 
described, fired the souls of his fellow-countrymen remains unexplained. 
Nevertheless the essay can be recommended as a very readable piece of 
research into the beginnings of Islam. 

There are certain points which need correction. Page 18: Rob’ ol-Khdli, 
translated “‘la demeure du vide”, is something more prosaic and really 
means “the empty—or uninhabited—quarter-section” of the globe, of which, 
by Islamic cosmology, one-half is submerged in the primeval waters and the 
visible half again divided into halves. Page 100 and Bibliography: the work 
referred to as “Th. Bertram, Les Arabes” is presumably the French transla- 
tion of the late Bertram Thomas’s The Arabs (London, 1937). Page 68: 
the author, speaking of the foundation of the cities of Kufah and Basrah, 
says that the first inhabitants were led by their nomadic traditions to 
substitute for their tents of camel-skin huts made of reeds which were “not 
less flimsy”. To this day the inhabitants of the marshlands of southern Iraq 
normally live in reed structures which, apart from their inflammability, can 
be fairly substantial dwellings. (Incidentally, the reference to Tabari should 
be to 1, 2487 and not to 1, 2488.) Generally speaking, references to the 
Qur’in and other Arabic sources need verification. There are some misprints 
in the “Notes arabes”. R. LEVY 


P. Rousset, Histoire des Croisades. 1957. Pp. 304. (Payot, Paris. Price: 
Fr. 1200.) 


M. Rousset is already known to historians for a study of the origins and 
character of the First Crusade in which he attempted to establish the religious 
as opposed to the economic or political nature of the movement. This book 
is of a rather different kind. It is a popular history of the type more oftes 
written successfully in French than in English, wide in scope, lucid, emr 
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nently readable and unencumbered with references. Its range will be 
apparent from the fact that we reach Saladin’s capture of Jerusalem on p. 184. 
Not many proper names occur in the text and the picture is not blurred by 
detailed accounts of campaigns or negotiations, so that the reader is left with 
a clear impression of the most important events. The absence of an index is 
not serious in such a work; the lack of any map is regrettable, as those for 
whom it is intended are not likely to be able to appreciate the strategic value 
of, for example, Crac des Chevaliers unless they can refer to one. 

As we should expect, M. Rousset’s interest in the Crusading ideal is 
evident throughout. Understandably enough in a book like this questionable 
judgements are sometimes given without supporting arguments. It seems 
to the reviewer unfair to condemn Renaud de Chitillon’s naval expedition 
to the Red Sea as “politique de prestige” (p. 183). It may have been foolish 
and it was certainly unsuccessful, but had Renaud been able to make effective 
and sustained attacks on the shipping of the Red Sea Saladin would have 
lost more than prestige; Abi Sama’s chronicle shows that the danger was 
regarded very seriously in Egypt. Again, M. Rousset refers to the Battle of 
Hittin as “une terrible défaite que l’infériorité numérique et la chaleur 
accablante expliquent pour une grande part” (p. 183). This is true so far as it 
goes, but misleading. Their smaller numbers would not have been such 
adisadvantage and the heat would have been no worse for them than it was 
for their opponents had not the Christians adopted tactics which, by military 
considerations, were preposterous, but which, as Mr Smail remarks in his 
Crusading Warfare, they were almost compelled to follow because of the 
king’s feudal obligation to attempt to relieve the castle of Tiberias against 
all odds. There are also a few inaccuracies. The Fatimid Caliphate was 
formally suppressed by Saladin, not by Sirkih, though the latter had, of 
course, become effective ruler of Egypt before his death (p. 182). Saladin 
isnot the only Muslim in Dante’s limbo (p. 185); Avicenna and Averroes are 
also there. Henry the Navigator was not king of Portugal (p. 287). 

For the orientalist there is nothing of special interest since the author does 
not attempt to describe, however briefly, the Muslim states with which the 
Crusaders came into conflict or to assess the significance of the Crusades in 
their history. Many events in Asia which greatly affected the fortunes of the 
Latin Kingdom are not mentioned. Nothing is said of the civil wars that 
followed the death of Maliksah and weakened the greatest existing Islamic 
empire at the time of the First Crusade, nor of the victories of the Georgians 
over the Ortukids, nor even of the invasion of Sangar’s empire by the Dien 
Turks, a more dangerous enemy than the Franks. This is therefore a one- 
sided book, but within its limitations M. Rousset has written an introduction 
toa vast and complicated subject which will interest the general reader and 
which the elementary student will find useful. C. F. BECKINGHAM 


H. H. Rowxey (ed.), Eleven Years of Bible Bibliography. The Book Lists 
of the Society for Old Testament Study 1946-1956. 1957. Pp. viii+8o4. 
(Falcon’s Wing Press, Colorado, U.S.A. Price: $7.50.) 


The Book Lists which the Society for Old Testament Study had already started 
to publish in the last years before the Second World War and which in 1946 
were revived and considerably enlarged under the energetic guidance of 
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H. H. Rowley, and which yearly assess the newly published books in the 
Old Testament and allied fields in a concise but valuable manner, have 
become a well-nigh indispensable tool for the Old Testament scholars of the 
whole world. Many a book would have remained unwritten, or would 
not have attained the degree of perfection which it did, if the authors had not 
had the help given by the Book Lists. It is therefore a cause for gratitude that 
with the support of the Society for Old Testament Study H. H. Rowley 
has reissued the Book Lists 1946-56 entrusted to him in one impressive volume, 
and has added a foreword, as well as subject and author indices. We are 
the more grateful to him since the individual Book Lists have for the greater 
part been long out of print. To our thanks we add the hope that under the 
guidance of Rev. G. W. Anderson, to whom they have now been entrusted, 
the Book Lists make further excellent progress and that this time perhaps 
after five years a new complete edition will be both necessary and possible.! 

O. EISSFELDT 


D. J. Wiseman, I/ustrations from Biblical Archaeology. 1958. Pp. 112, including 
117 figs. (Tyndale Press, London. Price: 125. 6d.) 


Many popular books on biblical archaeology are appearing, but few are 
more attractive or more reliable than this little book by D. J. Wiseman. 
It is finely illustrated, and the text briefly reviews the principal results of 
modern archaeology which illustrate the pages of the Bible. The first two 
chapters deal with the ancient Near East, and especially Babylon, and treat 
of the texts which offer traditions and legends often brought into association 
with the early chapters of Genesis, and others which throw light on the 
narratives of the patriarchal age. The third chapter deals with the period 
of Exodus, and especially with Egyptian remains. Mr Wiseman ascribes 
the Exodus to the Ramesside period, in common with most scholars today. 
For the following chapter, dealing with the period of the monarchy, Assyrian 
texts are drawn on, as well as a variety of finds within and immediately around 
Palestine. The sixth chapter deals with the post-exilic age, and draws on 
finds from a wide variety of places, including some account of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. These figure again in the following chapter, concerning New Testa- 
ment times. The final chapter treats of the methods and results of archaeology. 
Mr Wiseman presents his evidence with scholarly objectivity, and his book 
should be widely useful. H. H. ROWLEY 


C. H. Dopp. The Authority of the Bible. (Torchbooks, 43. Harper, New York. 
Price $1.60.) 


At a time when there is renewed interest in the Bible and appeal to its message 
it is right that this book on the authority of the Bible, a book that has been 
widely used for thirty years, should be reprinted. It claims that the eternal 
truth spoken within the pages of the Bible cannot be isolated from the pet- 
sonal and national experiences out of which it was wrung. The New Testa- 
ment is shown as giving the answer, in the person of Jesus, to the questions 


1 Translation from German by the editors. 
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left unanswered by the Old Testament. The most significant of these is that 
which concerns the relation of divine justice and the human lot, the problem 
of suffering. The answers will not be found simply in the words of Jesus, 
but in being “‘apprehended” by him and thereby being given a new relation 
to God and to life. 

The work of the Spirit of God in the realm of inspiration is properly 
recognized, but readers in this age (the book being first written between 
the two World Wars), might well feel that this recognition is not strong 
enough. L. H. BROCKINGTON 


B, SCHINDLER (ed.). Gaster Centenary Publication. 1958. Pp. viii+ 40+ 1 plate. 
(Lund Humphries, London, for Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Price: 1os. 6d.) 


This publication forms a very fitting memorial to the work of that great 
Samaritan scholar, the late Dr Moses Gaster. The publication contains valu- 
able articles by Professor E. Robertson of the John Rylands Library, and 
Professor A. Graur. Professor Robertson’s article forms an important and 
interesting contribution to the subject of the Abisha Scroll. Also included 
in the publication is an interesting outline of aspects of Dr Gaster’s life and 
vatied interests. Bruno Schindler’s personal recollections of Dr Gaster and 
Sona Rosa Berstein’s article on Gaster’s contribution to the study of folk-lore 
complete the picture. 

Important as these articles are, for the scholar working in these fields the 
exhaustive bibliography of the late Dr Gaster’s writings, drawn up by Bruno 
Schindler, pp. 23-40, is undoubtedly the most valuable part of this work. 
The bibliography itself forms an undying testimony to the wide and deep 
scholarship of the great polymath, the late Moses Gaster. J. BOWMAN 
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